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Editorial ~~ 


The Odisha History Congress is a pioneering 
organisation of the students, teachers and scholars of 
history that has been working for research and 
dissemination of historical knowledge since 1969. Although 
understanding of history has been changed over the year 
but method and uw  ?ctive of history remain samei.e to serve 
the society with tr**h. Truth is knowledge i.e eternal and 
universal. The responsibility of the historians is to save 
history from distortion. Sometimes distortion of facts and 
distortion in interpretation takes place with bias, prejudices, 
and narrower motives of a group in power. Historians 
should have courage to speak truth to power then history 
be saved from the crisis. 


History as a discipline is encountering crisis in India. 
Sometimes history is propagated daring the scientific 
values. Legends, myths and imaginary stories should not 
be considered as history. Historical facts must be 
scientifically interpreted to find out the truth. In Odisha 
history is facing another crisis that very few students are 
taking interest to study the medieval Indian history. 
Medieval Indian history is the study of the history of one 
thousand years of Indian history i.e. 8® century A.D to 
18® Century A,D. During this time, most enlightened 
movement that is Bhakti Movement developed which 
modified rather shaped society, religion, and culture of 
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Indian subcontinent. This period witnessed composite 
culture consisting of the best elements of Hinduism and 
Islam and also it helped rise and growth of regional 
literature helping the growth of regional identities. When 
the people at present faces intolerance in society, we must 
revert back to remind our self the values of tolerance and 
peaceful co-existence of the medieval time. The students 
and young scholars must pay attention to understand it 
and express keen interest to pursue their studies of 
medieval Indian history which will give stability to society 
for development. 


The present volumes consists of the presidential 
address of some learned historians of Odisha that throw 
light on social , political, cultural, and economic history. 


Since its inception the Odisha History Congress has 
completed fifty years of journey. It has continued its efforts 
to highlight micro level research on different arenas of 
Odisha History keeping in view of the planning and 
management. This volume contains some important 
research articles of the learned historians, scholars and the 
social scientists par excellence. 


Inthe preparation of this volume, we can extend our 
deep sense of gratitude to the learned historians who have 
been chaired as the presidents of Odisha History Congress 
from time to time and their valuable suggestions and 
timely help. 


Basanta Kumar Mallik 
Subash Chandra Barik 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 
Xth Session,M.P.C College, 1982 


Satyabadi Mishra 


I have the honour and the privilege to welcome you all; the 
Presider.c ‘Dr. Ray; Maharaja Pradeep Chandra Bhanja, the 
Secretary; the office bearers, the distinguished delegates of Orissa 
History Congress and ladies and gentlemen. It is a rare occasion 
to have all of you here within the present campus of M. P. C. 
College, where historian could see through their spectrum the 
vanishing shadows of not too distant a pas when Maharaja Sri 
Rama Chandra, would be proceeding to address the first 
conference of Utkal Sammilani in 1903. The Bhanjas in this 
part of Orissa br... ‘ly the present Mayurbhanj District, have 
amazingly preserved their identity upto now. While it is true 
that the Bhanjas are uo where in the present political picture of 
Orissa, it is equally true that they ruled over a wide track including 
Kendujhar, Singhbhum, Manbhum and even the old Tamralipta 
area, with their capital shifting from time to time to different 
strategic positions as and when political and administriative 
expediencies demanded. LiJcs the Bhanjas of Mayurbhanja, we 
may find many other ruling families, small and big ruling over 
different areas of Orissa, some in the high-lands, some in fertile 
planes, some other again in the valleys of the rivers and sea coasts. 
We have the names of a host of ruling dynasties, Aairas and the 
Somavamsi Kessaries, the Ganges and the Bhauma Karas, the 
Nagas and the Chauhans, the Kadamas and the Bhois. ruling in 
different periods of history at different times. The Gangas and 
the Suryavamsi Kapilendra were of course dominant forces in 
the history of Orissa for a considerebel period. But by no stretch 
of imagination can we recompose the history of Orissa from 
Prehitoric time, not from Pre-Mahabharat or Post. Mahabharat 
times, not even from Pre- Mauryan periods Theres are ever so 
many gaps in our history that historians can hardly find any traffic 
bearing bridge to cross the gaps. In fact no sooner they 
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approachthe border lines of the gaps, mysterious shadows spread 
out deepen into darknessremain hidden behind darkness. Ther 
is no point in telling us that there was Kalinga War waged by 
Ashoka against Kalinga in 261 B.C.. History is all silent about 
Kalinga all the time during pre-Ashokan period. We know about 
the Kalinga War only from Asoka’s edicts. From the fact that the 
people of Kalinga fought a valiant battele to retain their freedom, 
the only sensible conclusion that could be inferred is that 
Kalingans were a highly developed and a powerful people. But 
this is a piece of Aristolean logic. We don’t have empirical facts 
to confirm or corrobotrate our conclusion. After the Kalinga War 
we practically know nothing of Orissa almost for two hundreds 
years. About hundred years after in about 165 B.C. we have 
inscription from Hatigumpha of Kharavela, who is supposed to 
have conquered many kingdoms and extended his empire from 
Kumarika to the foot of the Himalayas. After that lightening 
flash of Kharavela from out of the depth of the Orissa’s history 
we can only see in the dim light some figures of aira dynasty 
until we come across on esuratha who fled away from his 
kingdom. We do not know if it is this Suratha who humble 
approached Medha risi in his forest abode with all his bewildering 
problems and the great Risi told out the mystery of Mahamaya 
which constituents a significvant portion of Markendeya Puran 
and is now descreibed as Chandi . In Chandi Puran we have 
such lines. 


But thereafter, darkness. descend and we have practically 
no information about any events in Orissa until about sixth 
Century A.D. when the somavamsi kesharis came to power in 
north Orissa and the Ganges in the south. By 11" century Kesharis 
were no where in the field; the Gangas of the Gangabadis flashed 
into prominence for quite a considerable period until 
KapilendraDev. From Kapilendra the great,we can take one 
Jeapto reach at the last phase of mukundadev, when the sun set 
and the light lies dead. What we are concerned here is that ther 


are are wide gaps in our history and with all the available facts 
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at our disposal , no one can claim to bridge tha gaps and 
recompose the history of Orissa from the earliest times. We 
have not either not undertaken any wide and extensive 
archaeological survey of this land or made any siincier attempt 
to reconstitute the history of Orissa, the land and her people by 
empirical evidences. 


But even apart from the dark valleys of Orissa’s history 
where we can listen only to some lingering voice of sadness, 
there are haunting voices of pathos , as we cross the Bay of the 
Bengal and move towards east or south east , or when we move 
towards the north across the Hiamalayas to Tibet. As we read 
through the pages of the history of Burma by Harvey or hindu 
Colonies in the far east by Majumdar or culture of south East 
asia by R.Le May or Hinduism and Buddhism by Sir Elliot we 
come across the name of Kainga time and again. Why is it that 
Prome was called Srikeshtra , the ancient name Pegu was Ossa 
or Orissa Culture of south east asia,p.49, the whole region from 
Rangoon to Pegu was described as Utkala( Hindu Colonies of 
the far east,p216. The voices of Arkan and the melodies of Irravati 
no less than the luss green forest of lower Burma, are still haunted 
by a melancholy tune of Kalinga, Odra and utkala.Even according 
to Burmese tradition Tapasu and Bhallika the two traders who et 
Buddha after enlightenment were the local traders of Burma 
land:as we move away from Burma and come to Malaya and 
java, we can see the spectre of Kalinga haunting the mountain 
and the forests, theerarth and the air. Java is described in 
chronicles of Ching as Holinga or Kalinga, who was the king 
Sanjaya who ruled this Kalinga in 732 A.d. From Epigraphic 
eveidences we can safely say that Sanjaya was a Saiva king. In 
one of the beautiful vertses we have an excellent description of 
Siva Such as-( quoted in History of Indonesia, B.R Chatterjee, 
1967,p.136. 


Which way the Sailendras again entered Java and the South 
East Asian Islands? Were these Sailendras, the Sailodbhavas of 
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Kalinga? When we come to Bali we again here the echo of a 
distant past , the trembling echo or Kling. The river of Bali or 
Toyatirtha are still called Kling or Kalinga. But what is still 
more interesting is the prayers offred by the Buddhists and the 
Hindus like . 


The Buddhists prayer runs— 


And the Hindu prayer- ( Sanskrit text from Bali Sylvan Levy 
Vol. 67 Gaekward Oriental Series, Barodal 933) 


To a layman, who is interested in history but does not possess 
the eyes of the historian, these gaps aretoo wide and the envolping 
darkness is too blinding. The names flaming out of the depth of 
darkness whether from within Orrissa or from the South East 
asian islands, appear like hauting melodies of by-gone days which 
are as invigorating as they are saddening. 


But if we set apart this part of Orissa’s past, we are still 
more baffled when we are confronted with mysterious figures 
like Padmasambhava the Mahayanist of mantrayana school , 
who introduced the institution of Lamism into Tibet.Tradition 
in Tibet unmistakably referes to Uddiyan as the home of 
Padmasambhavam. Mahamahhopadhya Vidyabhusana has 
conclusively proved that Uddian is no other country than the 
present Orissa. We have a course , a place in northern India by 
the name Uddiyan. But Cunningham describes this North 
Western area as Uddiyan. From the word Udyan to go to 
Uddiyana is no difficult linguistic fit. But Udyana should by no 
means be confused with Uddiyana or Orissa which was the centre 
of Trantric worship of various forms. We may be permitted to 
state the authentic tradition from Tibet. According t this tradition 
Buddha revealed himself Dharma kataka and instructed the king 
of Sambhala about Kalachakra Yana Tantra. Sir Eliot locates 
this Dhyana Kataka in Orissa (Hinduism and Buddhism Vol.H6I 
Elite.p.386). It is no wonder that in orissa currents and cross 
currents of different religions ingled into a mighty confluence. 
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But it appears that some form a sakta Tantra was the dominant 
note in Orissa right from9th century A.D.. It is not improbable 
that in Tantra, Saivism and Vaishnavism and the Mahayanists 
found a common forum. Even today the Brahimns who 
consecrate Jagannatha during the Navakalevara are by practice 
and tradition conforms to Kaulachara marga. We can even see in 
palmleaves manscripts how Tara in Mahayanists with Akhyovya 
Buddha, is transferred in Orissa asUgra Tara with Akhovya 
Vairava as the Risi who is the Mantradrasta. The dhyana and 
Vijayamantra in both the case are identical. That a sakta advaita 
in some form or other was possibly the dominant philosophy in 
Orissa can safely be established. This advaitism theoretically is 
not the same as the advaita of Sankara. In fact it is more 
mmmosaic and much more intergral to comprehend all areas of 
our experience. 


It is not our purpose to present any thesis. But as lay men 
we donot have the historians spectrum to read through the events. 
We stand brooding over dark blue currents of the rivers let the 
when she takes sharp turns and moves through winding ways 
among the crods of events. The history of Orissa , where a cross 
section of humanity lived through centuries from smome 
unknown past, say 10" B.C. down upto the present day ,present 
a panoramic landscape , now clouded with mist, now revealing 
illimitable beauty of the pagodas like Lingaraj, konark and Puri, 
now noisy scence of a motely crowd jostling to move forward 
and and back , now sounds of the wardrums vibrating the air 
from Krishna to Gangasagara, now patches of the lush green 
lands of sweet scented flowers leading us to some enchanting 
land of beauty and love , now mute extinction of blinding 
darkness engulfing us all round. History is after all, a living stream 
of life, not a mechanical march of dancing atoms. No historical 
events can be constructed as an isolated fiction of someone’s 
imagination. It is the concretion of a real where the subjective 
and the objective blend and fuse like distinctive notes of a 


symphony. Within the frame work of historical reference we meet 
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with sctual events, either not subjective or more objective like 
Newtonian Universe. 


In fact an historical event is more like the actual entity of 
Prof A.N. Whitehead in which the whole Universe, the contending 
forces of the past, present ant the future converge. But with 
Whitehead’s actual entity, we can always be in a Buddhistic 
Univerve or Bergsonian Time. The actual entitles move like slides 
of a cinematographic picture so that we can never step into same 
river twice. This significance of historical events has been very - 
clearly brought out by Prof. Windelband, Rickert and 
Munsterberg in post Kantian period. ProfWindelband sharply 
divides the sollen from the Sein and tells us that Sollen is history 
and history is the proper subject matter of our study. 


But is is one thing to study an historical event which more 
often than not eludes our grasp. It is more difficult and far more 
intriguing to study history, A study of history is not merely 
arrangeing certain isolated events into clusters and binding the 
clusters in a string so that the events appear as a series of 
happenings, leading to some decisive moment of significance. 
Moer often thatn not, in our study of the history, we are concerned 
with palace conspiracies or what is substituted now by kitchen 
conspiracies. A study of the history is certainly not all this. It is 
an objective assessment of a what a people aspired for, what 
they achieved and why they failed or succeeded in one word 
history is the region wher aspirations of a collective 
consciousness, dreams of our heart and the light of our 
intelligence, find concrete expressions. In his Decline of the West 
Oswald Spengler examines the patterns of civilizations and 
culture. But in the ultimate analysis, Spengler resigns to the will 
of a mysterious fate. History appears to move in precarious 
balance with an uncharitable destiny atarting at every every 
corner. 


Arnold Toynbee however adopts a more realistic and 


sencible view of history. He develops a challenge and response 
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theory after an empirical study of twentyone full grown 
civilizations. Toynbee slowly and majestically builds up his 
symphony of arguments. He seems to catch a constant rhythm, 
an up and down movement, a swinging of the pendulum in the 
growth and decay of the civilizations. The rhythem according 
to Toynbee occurs in various forms under different set of 
circumstances. While it is true, as some critics of Toynbee holds 
that we can not reasonably discover any defianable pattern for 
historical events, what is more significant from our point of view 
is Christian bias of Toynbee, H.E. Barnes, an American 
sociologist, tell us about Toynbee, “A study of history is really a 
majestical revival of what George Santayana has called; The 
Christian epic as expounded by Augustine and his associates. 
(An Introduction «+. the History of sociology, H.E Barnes 
1948,p.719). But whatever we may say about Toynbee, we can 
deny that there is an element of truth in what Toynbee says. Ther 
is no doubt that a rich variety of civilization and culture , has 
perished , primarily because the challenges it met were too over 
whelming and that it could not meet the challenges effectively . 
But this challenge, as Prof. Toynbee belives, is not the challenge 
of mere materials condition or dis interesting forces of social 
order.The challenge always come from Above. History infact is 
not merely a response but a reply to the challenge from above. It 
is the challenge of unknown something of the nature of Ottos, 
Mysterium, and Tremendium. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Silver Jublee Session, Sambalpur University, 2003 


Sadhu Charan Panda 


The usual way of constructing and writing history of a 
geographical unit covering different periods marked by mainly 
political activities is undergoing changes ever-since Toynbe 
propounded his theory that proper study and understanding of 
history should no longer be based on geographical umit but society 
of which people leaving in a geographical unit at a particular 
period, even if it is a part thereof, should form the basis. And it 
is for this new conceptual frame work before the historians, the 
history of regions and also sub-regions assume significance and 
promises new vistas and opportunity before us. Nothing is limbo 
or irrelevant for historical studies, rather such probing is essential 
though difficult to highlight the heritage of a people who have 
been neglected by historians with clouded vision. That the 
difficulty in writing out the history and on more particularly of 
ancient period of a geographical unit like Orissa as it exists to- 
day is great. While there is no written records and evidences of 
spread of Indus Valley and the Vedic civilization in Orissa till 
the advent of Asoka, the Mauryan imperialist, the ancient 
Kalinga, the fame of which at one time, spread over entire South 
Asia lies now partly in Anddra and partly in Orissa. Likewise 
the territory of South Kosala which has the distinction of infusing 
a sense of toleration in the hearts of Samudra Gupta for which 
he converted Asurika Vijaya to Dharma Vijaya lies ngw partly 
in Chhattisgarh and partly in Orissa. The headquarter of this great 
Kingdom has moved from time to time almost covering the entire 
land mass even though in different political units like Odra, Utkal, 
Trikalinga and South Kosala. Looking back through centuries 
to the process of history, one observes the amazing phenomenon 
that inspite of long separation, political and otherwise, the 
sentiments of belonging to same family persisted and grew, 


ultimately resulting in the formation of the present state of Orissa. 
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What was this sentiment? What was the foundation of this 
belongingness to a cohesive family? It is certainly not only 
political power for this unitary and cohesive identity of a people, 
there are many other factors including the social bond for the 
formation of a family sentiment of a society that could persist in 
spite of criss crossing political and economic factors that have 
come along the rise and fall of many dynasties. Then what are 
these factors which have caused this identity of a social group 
persisting for centuries? Does it not appear as wonder? Language, 
religion, caste, organization, customs, traditions, environment 
and above all the continuity of lived realities have successfully 
combated the recurring onslaughts of changing political and 
economic forces in shaping and organizing the regional identity 
of not only Orissa bi. also for that matter of different regions of 
the Nation State of India. It is because of this fascinating and 
most probing facts in historical writing and analysis, there is a 
need to fathom deeper and chum out the hither to unknown 
creative basis of a people belonging to different regions for a 
clear, fuller and more meaningful understanding of human 
civilization in general and cultural heritage of India in particular. 


Slowly but gradually the new Political history shaped by 
the currents of socio-economic and religious activities of the 
ruled and the rulers belonging to different parts of a nation state 
as his/her story of civilization that contain traits of culture and 
heritage of a social group, is coming up. This new trend has 
become possible mainly because of the usage of unconventional 
sources like geography, environment, material technologies, 
customs and tradition and lived realities in writing the history of 
the people about whom there exist no objective and standard 
written records and monuments. The deductive method 
propounded and used by Maria Leach and others in the eighties 
using the unconventional sources have opened up a new outlook 
and have provided right technique to successfully tread into hither 
to unknown and little know aspects of history and society. History, 
particularly regional history has thus become a subject of ali 
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absorbing interest, telling the story of not only of growth and 
decay of civilization, rise and fall of kingdoms and empires but 
of social evolutions and changes, economic relations of human 
beings and interplay of various factors that sustain life including 
ideas in shaping the concept that regulate social relationship and 
international setting. 


The objectivity of history is to find out what actually 
happened in the past, it is not only an attempt at ascertaining of 
such facts but also an apprehension of why that fact happened as 
was held by Hegel. Therefore the historian has to weave into his 
narrative the required explanation through causal connections, 
for the past which a historian studies is not a dead past but a past 
which in some sense is still living in the present. This will help 
not only the historians but also the general populace to apply 
methods of analysis to new problems as they arise and encourage 
them to keep on leaming through out life. It would certainly 
inculcate a sense of enquiry wherein objectivity, the hall mark 
of historical thinking is bound to be sensitive e to the events 
around us involving not only personalities but also passions and 
prejudices of the people associated with them. It is this emerging 
concept which has helped the development of specific search 
for identity of sub-altern, feminist or dalit and also has succeeded 
in reinvigorating awareness among historians to integrate 
multidisciplinary approach with historical insight to study the 
regional history to evolve a holistic pattern to understand the 
national history and the cultural heritage of the people. 


Having dwelt on the emerging scenario of conceptual change 
in writing of History, particularly the regional history, let me 
present before you what are we doing? Certainly we have come 
out of the cell of the imperialists and the traditional wagon and 
except a few many of us have remained satisfied as thesis writers 
and supervisors. Some of us have excelled as editors and 
compilers of various volumes but many of them have not become 
industrious and intelligent enough to make their volumes as 
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cohesive and thematic as they should be. It is now appropriate 
time to attempt for comprehensive volumes on History and 
Culture of Orissa by associating the Members of the Orissa 
History Congress and serious and sincere researchers on various 
aspects of History of Orissa under the aegis of this August Body 
with a careful Board of Editors consisting of illustrious ex- 
presidents of Orissa History Congress. This endeavor will rule 
out mediocrity and ‘Choose and Pick! methodology usually 
practiced by individual editor. In this direction a good attempt 
has already been initiated by the State Archives for compiling 
an authentic account on ‘Freedom Movement of Orissa’. 


Further sincere attempts should be made to involve the 
Archaeological Survey of India in a major way for excavation 
of important archaeological sites. The efforts being made by the 
Excavation Branch of Bhubandeswar are confined to a few 
locality and the rest of the organizations including the 
Universities are not able to take up major excavations due to 
paucity of funds. The need of coordination and cooperation 
among the various agencies for archaeological activities is being 
felt as an essential requirement to bring forth whatever that is 
underneath to lime light before they are destroyed and mutilated. 


Apart from codification and publication of events, extant 
monuments and sculptures, formation of state and polity, socio- 
economic and religious activities, the time has come to know 
the present lineage of the ruling dynasties and the illustrious 
families of the past. We may call it as the “History of Heritage” 
where in there should be a clear, account of the succeeding 
generations, the way in which they have continued through 
Successive periods and have comedown to the present. This is 
very vital from the stand point of ethno-archaeological studies 
since transmission of heritage contain customs and traditions 
which are in vogue in each generation. This process is 
successfully being utilized to trace back the lineage and 
genealogy, social settlement and ethos and traits of culture of 
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the past through the study of the present. To make my submission 
clear I may take the help of an example. If we should know 
about the maker through which way the ruling dynasties of 
Chedis, Nalas, Sarabhapuriyans, Sailodbhavas, Bhauma Karas, 
Gangas, Gajapatis, Chauhans and many others exist at present. 
Who are at present their descendents? What are they now? Do 
they situate themselves with earlier status or not? It is here we 
find the echo of what E.H. Carr meant while he said History is a 
continuous process of interaction between the historian and his 
fact, an unending dialogue between the present and the past. 
Ranke had also hinted at the above need when he said, let us 
immerse ourselves in the past that we can see with their own 
eyes, hear with their ears, think as they thought and feel as they 
must have felt.” 


Art and culture, two most vital wings of history have always 
flourished with the patronage of the nobility and the rulers. They 
have come down to us through the writing and practice of the 
literature of different disciplines and through preservation, 
documentation and conservation in the Museums, repository and 
store house of heritage for posterity. I am reminded of. what N. 
K. Sahu said way back in 1978, “History is the basic subject for 
ail disciplines of Humanity, Science and Social Science, 
Government have to realize that Orissa will continue to lag 
behind in academic attainments, not only in the field of literature 
and culture but also in science and technology if the study and 
research of the social behaviors and historical endeavor of her 
people are not given due attention”. And in spite of such well 
thought observation, the University Museum at our place started 
in 1970 and for which foundation was laid by the then Finance 
Minister of Orissa Sri Ram Prasad Mishra in 1978 could have 
its own building only in 2003 and that too not by funds provided 
by the government but by two distinguished academicians Prof. 
D. R. Naik and Prof. M. C. Dash, Vice-Chancellors of this 
University. I can not but restrain myself from thanking them 


profusely for their kind gestvre in realizing the cherished drearn 
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of N. K. Sahu and the efforts made by us. It is needless to say 
that benevolent gestures from all quarters are essential to further 
academic exercises, the much needed boost to take us to higher 
up. 


I do not believe in doctrines and dogmas, which make 
historian prisoners in ivory towers and lopsided in vision and it 
is where the historians of Orissa are distinct. They do treat study 
and writing of History on its content and spirit without being 
swayed by any dogmatic School of thought unlike the Annals 
School of Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre which preached clear, 
clean and pure history with interdisciplinary approach. It may 
be the reason for which we are not much talked of in national 
‘and international setting but deeply felt by the people around us 
as conscience keeper for our efforts in portraying our heritage in 
true spirit. Let us keep it on with extended vision, devoted efforts 
and humane approach for, as my Guru N.K. Sahu said, the 
historian who while narrating the events of the past take resort 
to well balanced words discarding personal likes and dislikes 
deserves high honour . 


Owe 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Emerging Trends in History of Odisha 
XXXIST Session, Ispat Autonomous College,2010 


Niranjan Satapathy 


I take this opportunity to draw attention of the galaxy of 
scholars to the emerging trends in writing history of Odisha. If 
we look back at the past decade in the history of Orissa, two 
trends stand out. One is rapid industrialization & the other is 
religious polarization, on one hand there has been a continuous 
effort by the state government to invite foreign investment in 
the region. The logic is, it will lead to a fast paced development. 
With industrialization will come its twin, urbanization. For 
historians, this means, more studies would have to be produced 
on a range of subjects which have not been conventionally 
associated with us. Take for instance, the institution of the 
hospital. The hospital, as an institution, will be a key feature of 
the new urban and industrial landscape of our region. There 
vould be hospitals meant for different economic classes of the 
society. Hospitals would cater to the rural as weli as urban 
population. Hospitals would be funded by the state as well as 
private sources. With an increased emphasis on the privatization, 
the latter will acquire a more prominent role in the future. 
Therefore we wiil need histories of the institution called hospital. 
The trend to write histories of institutions like the hospital, the 
prison or the university, all associated with the rise of the 
industrialization and urbanization in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century Europe, began with the French philosopher, 
Michel Foucault. His work the ‘Birth of the Clinic: An 
Archaeology of Medical Perception’ came out way back in 1963. 
It took ten years for an English translation of the work. And 
when it did, there began a trend to write histories of the hospital 
and medicine in England all through the 1980s. In Indian context, 
David Arnold and Mark Harrison came up with their studies of 


epidemic diseases and colonialism in the 1990s. A small number 
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of historians like Biswamoy Pati have started producing works 
of this kind in the context of Odisha. since the early 2000s. Thus 
with urbanization and industrialization expected to inaugurate 
an era of development in the region, we would probably see 
more and more works of this nature in Odisha in the future Now, 
two questions are to be taken up for discussion; first, why should 
one write histories of institutions like the hospital? Second, what 
about the archive? 


In order to answer the first question, we need to take a look 
at the broader trends in history writing in independent India. We 
have had our share of nationalist histories. If in liberal political 
theories, the state occupies the pride of place, then the nationalist 
historians working ~vithin this theoretical frame perceived Indian 
history to be the hisiury of the Indian state or the Indian citizen. 
They carried out tf ‘mportant function of giving a coherent 
narrative about useful categories like the nation and the post- 
colonial national identity. In response to this claim about the 
state or the citizen being the only legitimate subject of history, 
the subalterns-notably Ranjit Guha and others- shifted their focus 
onto the marginalized voice. They have tried to write history not 
of the state but of those subjects or the state who occupy the 
bottom rung of the social ladcier & who are often in conflict 
with both the colonial & post colonial state. For instance, Guha, 
as we know, wrote his famous work,” Elementary Aspects of 
Peasant Insurgency”(1983)that focuses on the peasant rebellions 
through the long nineteenth-century and talked about the obscure - 
peasant being a properly political being, just as valid a political 
being as the citizen of liberal politics. We have also Marxist 
historians. The older generation of this group unhesitatingly 
borrowed nineteenth century European categories to analyze 
India in the twentieth century. This branch of history writing 
has, of late, confined itseif to reacting against the Hindu 
nationalist narratives. Historians who work with the analytical 
category of gender, have drawn our attention to the role of women 
in Indian socio political traditions, in the last couple of decades,. 
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What all these radically different projects have undertaken to 
write, in their variety of ways, is the history of the modern Indian 
subject. This subject that we call modern has been haunting 
historical imagination for a while now. Whether it is a unified 
subject or a fragmented one? If a gendered one, then how so? Is 
this subject absolutely determined by the questions of economic 
class or does it have some freedom to narrate and shape its own 
story? The ways in which this subject forms an affective 
relationship with his or her religious, history; the ways in which 
it also gets challenged by a system of thought that has remarkably 
little analytic ability for understanding issues of piety; questions 
like these abound in the realm of Indian historiography. 
Institutions like the hospital, prison, university school etc. offer 
a rich site where this elusive modern Indian subject can be 
pursued successfully. 


Similarly the question of archive is an important one. 
European historians work from a position of advantage when 
they write histories of such modern institutions. They have access 
to a well preserved and maintained archive. While writing history 
of the hospital, they have access to documents, patient-narratives 
and other literature from, roughly, the 17" century. On the other 
hand, the practice of building an archive began in India with the 
colonial times. And given the uneven pace in which’ colonization 
spread to different parts of India, archives have varying time 
frames and volume. One of the ways to counteract this handicap 
is to forge alliances with other disciplines such as Anthropology 
or Sociology and begin documenting the histories of such 
institutions in Odisha through methodologies that may be new 
to historians, such as the questionnaire format. These new 
methodologies will help us contribute towards a process of 
building an archive which is crucial to our profession as 
historians. And this will also help us to frame histories of the 
present. 
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The other trend I wanted to touch upon is that of religious 
polarization. If towards the end of the last decade we witnessed 
religious conflicts that devastated the Kandhamal region, roughly 
at the beginning of that perio’d we saw communal violence in 
the kendujhar region. Committed as we are to the political vision 
of a liberal and multicultural India, we cannot but condemn such 
violence. Having said that, we must have the historian’s courage 
to investigate genealogies of such conflicts. For instance, will it 
be profitable to see the Hindu-Christian violence in a larger 
perspective? I venture to analyse the issue by taking you back to 
the first quarter of 19® century. The general Baptist Mission to 
Odisha began its work in Cuttack in 1822. Through the nineteenth 
century, the evangelical discourse in Odisha retained a character 
and tone of polem.. as regards Hindvism that would embarrass 
the liberal Christian circles in contemporary Europe and America 
and here in India. Ciuistianity claimed to sustain a better and 
more fulfilling family life than Hinduism. This rhetoric that 
Christianity is better equipped to promote domestic happiness 
began most possibly with the evangelicais of the 1 latc eighteenth 
century, such as William Wilberf orce’ and was a constant feature 
of the nineteenth-century €: 2ngelical discourse in Odisha. An 
1876 evangelical tract in lia, “Pat; O Painira Paraspara 
Kartabya Karma or The Mutuai Duties of Husband and Wife” 
was absolutely sure that Hindus iack a proper understanding of 
family life. Hindu husbands and wives do not know how to 
conduct themselves in relation to each other. Hindu parents are 
negligent about their children’s education and upbringing. 
Despite conversion to Christianity, ‘Hindu’ men continue to treat 
their wives harshly while ‘Hindu’ women continue not to love 
or care about or obey their husbands. Deeply concerned that such 
continuations bring disrepute to the sterling name of Jesus Christ, 
the tract takes it upon itself to educate newly converted Hindus 
in leading a proper family life. This evangelical rhetoric became 
even more virulent when it came to discussing Hindu divinity; 
oneis most welcome to take a look st some of the tracts published 
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in the 1840s such as “The wonderful advantages of pilgrimage 
to Jagannath or Shri Gundicha Jatra ra Mahascharya Phala” and 
“Refutation of Idolatry or Bibada Bhanjana” etc.’ If we bring 
such discursive history to bear upon the present events, it can 
only be done with utmost care to pose hard questions about the 
character of evangelization in tribal Odisha now: is the 
contemporary project in kandhamal or kendujhar more akin to 
this bigoted nineteenth-century model or has it invented newer 
models more compatible to a liberal and multicultural 
Christianity. If we expect a Hinduism that is compatible to the 
political vision of a liberal India, then we must expect the same 
from Christianity. 


The other feature which a perusal of the long nineteenth 
century history reveals is this: the Oriya Christians of the time 
endeavored to build up an identity that helped them to integrate 
with their socio-cultural environment. This yias done through 
texts like Catholic Bhagabata (1901) - written and consumed in 
the region adjacent to Kandhamal— that adopted the style or 
the narrative features of the medieval Oriya Bhagabata to 
articulate a Christian piety. Such texts were not isolated instances, 
one finds references to a number of ‘Puranas’ written about Christ 
in the early twentieth century Cuttack.“ The point is not that 
anyone can or should expect contemporary evangelical projects 
to approximate the cultural practices of the Hindus; but one can 
legitimately enquire about the contemporary forms of that 
nineteenth-century attempt by the early Christians to integrate 
with their environment. We will probably see such works done 
in the coming years, and here again, the historians will benefit 
from forging collaborations with other professional intellectuals 
working in different disciplines of humanities and social sciences. 


I hope scholars will come forward to take up the challenge 

& extend historical study over the unknown area referred to 

above. Orissa History Congress can play a significant rple, 
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particularly/in promoting historical research by establishing an 
archive of Institutions. 


On the other hand, the National Movement that was 
launched in 1885 in the Inaugural Session of Indian National 
Congress held at Bombay soon gathered momentum and became 
a viable force with each passing year engulfing the entire country. 
Odisha like the rest of the nation prepared herself for a final 
showdown with the colonial regime and joined the national 
mainstream forthwith. Before the nationalist leadership in Odisha 
however, there were two important challenges to meet - one, to 
join the nation wide movement and the other, unification of the 
dismembered parts of Odisha already parcelled out to her 
immediate neighbours due to certain historical factors.’ The 
popular demand was for creation of a separate province of Odisha 
along with participation in the National Movement. As such, a 
two pronged approach was adopted by the Odia nationalist 
leadership to pursue a relentless fight against all odds that stood 
as stumbling blocks on the path of this aim and objective come 
whatever might. The early batch of Odia leadership viz; Madhu 
Sudan Das, Gouri Shankar Ray, Phakir Mohan Senapati among 
others passing over the baton of struggle to the next batch of 
leaders like Pandit Gopabandhu, Pandit Nilakantha, Hare 
Krushna Mahtab etc. the battle for freedom and unification 
continued unabated and carried to its logical end. Odisha emerged 
as a unified separate province on 1 April 1936 and took the credit 
for being constituted as the first ever linguistic province in the 
whole oftodia.” Similarly Odisha also got the credit for the first 
ever merger of the princely State ofNilgin taking place here in 
the whole of India as early as 14 November 1947 which showed 
the way to the Indian leadership for national integration. 

Thus, with the attainment of Independence on 15 August 
1947 as a onsequential measure to the partition of Greater India, 


the country entered the threshold of new opportunities as well 
as challenges. The twin tasks of nation building and democratic 
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governance became the major aims and objectives of the new 
nationalist government under Nehru’s leadership in post 
Independence India. Taking a cue from it the Government of 
Odisha under its Premier H.K. Mahtab’s leadership undertook 
several reform measures as well as constructive activities in order 
to modernize the state and give her a new identity and facelift. 
Two multipurpose River Valley Projects, one relating to the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud and the other, Machkund Duduma were 
taken up in right earnest to generate hydroelectric power as well 
as provide irrigation facility to the innumerable agricultural fields 
located at the downstream 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Port And Towns of Orissa: A discourse on 
Urbanisation in Medieval Orissa 
XXXIInd Session , B.J.B. Autonomous College,2011 


Patit Paban Mishra 


No single definition can cover the whole gamut of question 
concerning various aspects of urbanization process. The very 
definition of a city has remained elusive. Validity-of conceptual 
separation between a town and village has been questioned. The 
proliferation of new settlements with urban characteristics has 
made urbanization a complex phenomenon. V Gordon Childe 
had analyzed characteristic features accompanying the earliest 
city (V. Gordon Childe, “The Urban Revolution”, Town Planning 
Review, XXI, 1950, pp.Sff. What happened /n H/sto/y 
Harmondsworth, 1952). Some of the criteria differentiating 
earliest city from a village are: bigger size and density of 
population, existence of non-food producing classes, 
appropriation of surplus of produce by a king or deity, 
monumental buildings, presence of priests, civil and military 
officers, system of recording and writing, artistic expression, 
external trade and society based on residence rather than on 
kinship. Toynbee says that a city should have a genuine 
community, defensive city wall, temple and a public hall (Arnold 
Toynbee, ed, Cites of Destiny, London, 1967, p. 15). Mumford 
and Sjoberj have emphasized the role of political authority in 
emergence of towns (Lewis Mumford, The City in History, 
London, 1961, pp.35ff and Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial 
City of Past and Present, New York, 1960, p.69). Braidwood 
and Adams have given stress on cultural growth and cultural 
process respectively ([R.J. Braidwood, Near East and 
Foundation for Civilization .Onegon, 1950, p.42 and Robert Me 
Adam, “The Origin of Cities”, Scientific American, 203, p.154). 
Some of these approaches are essential for study of urbanization. 
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A. Ghosh has dealt with urban process in a theoretical framework 
(A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India, New Delhi, 1150, 
pp.Iff). He has emphasized the technological factor for the growth 
of a city. 


In the Indian context, studying urban process and economy 
in their spatial and temporal diversity along with its historical 
context has been an unbeatable track among scholars of history 
until recently. Its study in Orissa, whether eastern or western is 
virtually non-existent. The towns developed in whole of Orissa 
as centres of administration, pilgrimage and trade. The process 
of urbanization should be studied in a theoretical context taking 
into account linkage with rural hinterland, commercial exchange 
and urban decay. The source materials encompass extensive 
fieldwork, excavation reports, epigraphic sources, archival and 
factory records, literary sources, oral traditions and some 
secondary materials. The urbanization processes in the Orissan 
context had its unique features. Its strategic location on the Bay 
of Bengal put it orn the oceanic trade. The urban centers developed 
catering to commercial enterprise, both internal and external. 
Compared to general periodization into ancient, medieval and 
modern of Indian histoery, Orissa had its own scheme of division 
having a direct impact on urbanization. The coming of the 
Afghans in 1568 is generally taken as beginning of medieval 
period, which ended in 1803 after the advent of British. There 
was decline of port and towns, but simuitaneousiy new ones 
emerged. Therefore, as a whole, there was no urban decay in the 
Orissan context. The basic hypotheses that have emerged are: a) 
The urban centre was linked vertically with the rurai hinterland. 
There was horizontal linkage between different urban centres 
for exchange of material goods, b) There was neither urban decay 
nor decline in trade and commerce in the period under review, 
c) religion and religious cults resulted in establishment of urban 
pilgrimage centres with its temples, c} The unique character of 
Orissan towns was due 10 commercial exchange and in this way 


urbanization was result of developments happening on the high 
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seas. There was proliferation of towns due to extensive trade 
network in India as well as abroad. Up to seventeenth century, 
the Asian merchants had engrossed a major share but from 
eighteenth century onwards the European shipping was in 
ascendancy. In the colonial period, new towns emerged; keeping 
in view the need of colonial masters, and there was change as 
well as continuity in ancient, medieval and modern period of 
Orissan history in the context of urbanization. 


Orissa presents a rich heritage of archaeological sites 
covering Paleolithic, Mesolithic Neolithic, Protohistoric and 
Early historic periods. The excavations in Sisupalgarh, Dhauli 
and Junagarh prove the existence of urban centres in eastern 
portion of Orissa. Dring the early historic period, urban centres 
also developed in western part of Orissa. The yielding of cultural 
material remains belonging to different phases suggests 
indigenous growth of cultures and vigorous urbanization. Urban 
centres had developed in Orissa as piaces of administration, 
pilgrimage and trade. Development of new technology, 
establishment of political autnority, and ecological factors set 
the pace of urbanization. As tn Indian context, the change in 
mode of production resulted in more suiplus. Establishment of 
political authority witnessed emergence of town with fortified 

ettlement. The river system and forests with natura} resources 
facilitated growth of towns. The urban centres were jinked 
spatially with rural satellite settlements to receive raw materials 
and surplus. There was also linkage between urban centres for 
exchange of material goods. 


The towns developed in early medieval Orissa as centres of 
administration, pilgrimage and trade. In the absence of sufficient 
data, it is difficult to ascertain whether the political centres were 
also place of trade and commerce. The use of suffix like pura, 
nagari and pattana with administrative centres like Dantapura, 
Kalinganagari, Simhapur, Suvimapura and others proves that 
these were urban centres. Placts cf pmiicrmage like Sriksetra Puri, 
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Arkatirtha Konark and Ekamratirtha Bhubaneswar were not only 
religious centres but also functioned in economic milieu of the 
period. The temples became instrumental for the growth of 
market around them and pilgrims became consumers of the 
market. Possessing a long coastline, Orissa had number of 
seaports through which it established commercial and cultural 
intercourse with outside world. Places like Pithunda, Palura, 
Kalingapatnam, Manikapatna, Khalkattapatna and Konark 
became famous in international map. Some of these urban centres 
retained their importance in late medieval period and new towns 
also came up. Therefore, it would be travesty of truth in 
mentioning that there was urban decay in the so called Muslim 
rule. 


The general tendency among historians dealing with post- 
fifteenth century Orissa has been to project the period as one of 
urban decay and decline in commercial activity. This argument 
was product of two mistaken beliefs. Firstly, the advent of 
Afghans marked the end of ‘Hindu! kingdom of Orissa resulting 
in decline of commercial activity., This argument juxtaposes the 
efflorescence of Orissan society and economy under the Gangas 
(1035-1435 C.E.) and Gajapatis (1435-1537 C.E) with the so 
called Muslim rule. Secondly, political developments should not 
be linked too closely with the process of urbanization. The 
contemporary Persian chronicles, account of foreign travellers, 
factory correspondence and diaries of the agent of European 
traders present a different scenario. Some of the urban centres 
of early period went into oblivion and others continued as thriving 
commercial centres in medieval period. There was no decline of 
urbanism, but proliferation of new centres distinguished by urban 
characteristics. 


After advent of the Afghans in 1568, the political boundary 

of southern and eastern Orissa was subjected to changes and 

‘parts of it were controlled by neighbouring states. The area from 

Puri to Hijli coast was treated as part of Bengal. In the south, the 
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Gingelly coast i.e., region between Ganjam up to river Godavari 
was regarded as part of Coromandel region. After coming of the 
Mughals, the southern ports of Orissa like Ganjam, Vizagpatnam 
and Bimlipatam declined to some extent. Probably the Mughal 
subadars and administrators showed indifference to the ports 
away from headquarters. Orissa was included in the suba of 
Bengal until 1607 and Mughal rulers with their headquarters in 
Bengal were interested in northern ports, Moreover, the 
southernmost sarkar of Kalinga dandapat and Raj ahmundry did 
not come under effective control of the Mughals. Conquest of 
Golconda byAurangzeb in 1687 resulted in amalgamation of 
southern part of Orissa with administrative unit of south. The 
usual boundary of Orissa in different period of history along 
with vital part of c. stal area was lost. Lack of royal patronage 
seemed to be another cause for decline of port-towns of southern 
Orissa. After the disin.egration of Bahamani kingdom, the ruling 
elite Were busy in carving out independent states. It became easier 
for the Portuguese to make their presence felt. The decline of 
southern ports of Orissa resulted in shifting of. commercial 
activity to northern region (For details see, Patit Paban Mishra, 
“Urbanization in Medieval Orissa: A case study of Balasore and 
its hinterlands”, paper read in the Urban history Conference, 
Berlin, 30 August to 2 September 2000, pp. 3ff). Trading centres 
were established by the European powers and consequently urban 
centres like Pipli, Harishpur, Hariharpur, Cuttack and Balasore 
rose into prominence. It is beyond that these centers assumed 
importance not only in the specified area of Orissa, but also from 
all India perspective. This was due to the linkage of urban centers 
throughout the subcontinent by means of commercial relations. 


Situated on the mouth of Suvarnarekha river, Pipli became 
the earliest European settlement on the Orissan coast. The 
Portuguese established a trading centre in 1514, as there was 
free approach from sea. The British and the Dutch had established 
trading settlements in 1634 and 1637 respectively. Hinterland 
of Pipli had cotton-producing centres like Mbhanpur, Olmara 
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and Jaleswar. The Asian inerchants visited it to purchase different 
kinds of merchandise. A centre for shipbuilding, the importance 
of Pipli dwindled after silting of the river Suvarnarekha. 
Hariharpur was the first factory that English established in 1633. 
Situated at the mouth of river Patua, it was a populous place and 
three thousand weavers were present. Different varieties of cloth 
were produced in Hariharpur. The cotton stuff like khasa and 
sahan were being exported from there. The town also had trading 
network for sale of goods brought by the merchants. In 1642, 
the factory was withdrawn. Harishpur, another urban centre had 
been described by Thomas Bowrey as the only sea-port of Orissa 
and Sebastien Manrique visiting the place in 1640 termed it as a 
city. It was famous for cotton cloth, rice and shipbuilding. 
Majority of the urban centres developed due to textile 
manufacture, which was one of principal industries of medieval 
Orissa. The Ain-i-Akbari had attested to this fact. The recently 
excavated port of Manikpatna, located on the bank of water- 
channel connecting Chilka lake with Bay of Bengal had yielded 
Neolithic celts, two sherds of Indian roulette ware, fragments of 
amphora, sherd with Kharoshti inscriptions and Puri-Kusana 
coins all pointers to Orissa’s contact with outside world in ancient 
period. Deposits from period H6 (dated in between twelfth century 
to early part of nineteenth century AD} consisted of Chinese 
copper coins and Celadon ware, coins of Sahasmalla and brown 
glazed ware. The last item known as Maratuan ware named after 
a place in Myanmar was proof of trade link with that country. 
The Dutch in 1621 and English in 1631 attempted to establish 
trading settlement in Manikpatna. It was a great mart of salt in 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ganjam was another urban 
centre known for cotton cloth, beeswax, sugar cane and food 
grains. Its river was navigable from September to beginning of 
November. Puri, Konark and Banpur retained their importance 
as urban centres in late medieval period. Situated by the side of 
Calcutta-Ganjam road, places like Bhadrak, Jaleswar, 
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Ramachandrapura, Remuna and Sbro had some importance as 
these were halting stations for armies and travellers. 


The fortified city of Cuttack has been capital of Orissa for 
over eight centuries continuously. Its etymological ‘meaning 
denotes a fort and capital city. Situated between 20° 27' to 20° 
29' N latitudes and 85° 50' to 85° 55' E longitudes, Cuttack 
occupied a strategic position at the bifurcation of river Mahanadi 
and its branch Kathjodi. Beginning as a small rural area, its: 
recorded history begins from the year 989 CE. The temple 
chronicle, the Madlapany}i refers to the establishment of the city 
by a king named Nrupa Kesari. The Orissan tradition like 
Katakaraja Vamsavali refers to the city and building of the fort 
dvadasa vatika (Barabati) by Nrupa Keasri in the Saka Era 915 
(G.C.Tripathy and H. Kulke ed. Kataka Rajavamsavali, 
Allahabad, 1987 p.71). 


Abhinava Varanasi Kataka was the nerve centre of political 
and economic activities under the imperial Gangas and Gajapatis. 
Cuttack continued to remain as capital after the defeat of 
Mukunda Deva in 1568 under successive regimes the Afghans, 
Mughals and Nazims of Bengal. From 1751, the Marathas ruled 
over until the beginning of colonial of the British in 1803. After 
1568, it remained as provincial capital of catering to the needs 
of the center. The accounts of foreign travellers and contemporary 
historical works provide an account of urban growth of the city. 
It was the capital of Orissa under the Mughals and was designated 
as Katak Banaras in the mahal-\\s\ of Bengal province (I. Habib, 
An Atlas of the Mughal Empire, Delhi, 1986, reprint, p. 50). 
Abul Fazal, the court historian of Akbar writing in the third 
volume of Akbar Nama, that is Ain-i-Akbari mentioned about 
his visit to Cuttack in 1592. The 605, 600 dam revenue yielding 
flourishing city had a nine storied building having residential 
apartment of governor, private houses and workshops. The 
Lalbagh palace built in 1633 was the residence of provincial 
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governors. (Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol I, trans, H.S. Jarret, 
New Delhi, 1978, p. 130). 


The increase of price of staple commodities due to great 
famine of Gujrat in 1630-1632 and scarcity of piece goods in 
Masulipatam compelled the English to move from Coromandel 
up the Bay of Bengal. Ralph Cartwright, William Bruton and 
four other Englishmen went to Cuttack to meet the Mughal 
Governor on 9 May 1633 and received the permission for trading 
and building of factories and ships (William Bruton, “Account 
of Cuttack and Puri,” Orissa Historical Research Journal, X, 
1961, p. 44). The English endeavour to have direct commercial 
enterprise in Orissan coast became successful. Cuttack was 
becoming a populous town having big markets. It was the second 
best city after Dhaka in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
as mentioned by Thomas Bowrey in 1669 (T. Bowrey, A 
Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 
1669-1679, ed., R.C. Temple, London, 1905, pp. 151-152). He 
had described it as a city having nice buildings, broad streets, 
water springs and ponds. The provincial governor was rich and 
the place was full of merchants. The large city with cannons 
placed on its walls had a factory belonging to the English and 
the place was famous for corn, cattle, and butter, oil and cotton 
clothes. Hamilton, who visited the city in 1708, found that 
different kind of fine and coarse clothes are much cheaper 
compared to Balasore (A. Hamilton, A New Account of the East 
Indies, ed W. Foster, I, London, 1930, Reprint delhi, 1995, pp. 
390-91).Cuttack witnessed influx of different ethnic and religious 
groups form neighbouring states as well as far off places. It was 
emerging as a big town with influx of people belonging to 
different linguistic, religious and professional groups. There were 
not only merchants belonging to the Marwari and Gujrati 
community, but also landlords and moneylenders from the 
neighbouring Bengal. The rulers belonged to Islam from 1568 
to 1751 and it became natural that along with ruling elite, there 
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was influx of Muslim officials, traders, soldiers, scholars and 
saints. The demographic pattern of Cuttack was changed as many 
of the immigrants permanently settled in Cuttack. With the spread 
of Islam, there was also proliferation of Islamic institutions and 
monuments like mosques, mausoleums and madrasas. Most of 
the mosques that were built in different parts of Cuttack belonged 
to period 1660 to 1740 ( Altaf Hussain,” Muslim Monuments of 
Cittack” in M.N. Das ed, Sidelights on History and Culture of 
Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 1977, pp.62.ff:). The dewan of Orissa 
MirzaZatffar built’a mosque around 1660 and hence the locality 
is named as the dewan bazaar. Sahazada Begum, the wife of 
governor Ekram Khan built the famous Jama Masjid in 1690.One 
of the finest specimens of Indo-Islamic architecture, this mosque 
at Balu bazaar is remarkable for architectural’style. The mosque 
built by Muhammed Ali in 1713 at Muhammadia bazaar is akin 
in style to the Fateh Khan Rahman mosque inside the Barbati 
fort. The Oriya bazaar mosque has its own style. In 1715 the 
deputy Governor Sujauddin Muhammed Khan built the Qadam 
Rasul mosque. As the name suggested, it contained the footprints 
of Prophet Muhammed. The sacred relic was brought from 
Rasulpur and officer named Hasmad Khan was in charge of it. 
The area is still known as Hushmat Sahi. The massive mosque, 
surrounded by a high wall also contains many graveyards of many 
notable persons like Azam Khan, Fateh Khan and Taqi Khan as 
well as tombs of saints. The Sardar Khan mosque, Paltan masjid 
and the mosque of Mansur Shah were some of the other mosques 
built in eighteenth century. The Islamic monuments of Cuttack 
did not rise to the same magnificence as of Delhi and Agra due 
to lack of royal patronage. Nevertheless these served the religious 
purpose and locality built round the mosques contributed to the 
growth of the city. The names like Muhammadia bazaar; Husmat 
Sahi and Azam Khan bazaar that are still in existence have 
derived their names from the monuments of this period. 


It was not the Muslim iconoclasts but the peaceful 
missionaries of Sufism, who endeavored for Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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It also bridged the gulf between the Muslims of foreign origin 
and local converts. The liberal atmosphere created by Sufism 
still lingers in Cuttack and the mausoleums of Sufi saints (known 
as pirbaba in local parlance) are visited by both Hindus and 
Muslims. The shrines of the Sufi saints like Hazrat Mansur Shah, 
Bokhari Saheb, Malang Shah, and Mastan Shah are venerated 
by both the Communities. The mysticism, magical powers, 
kindness, religious tolerance and concept of equality of these 
saints created a liberal atmosphere in Cuttack promoting harmony 
between both the communities. The town presented a scenario 
of a dynamic urban centre having economic growth and social 
change (Patit Paban Mishra,” City of Cuttack: Crown, Capital 
and Commerce”, International Convention of Asian Scholars 3, 
Singapore, 19-22 September 2003). Situated on the right bank 
of the river Budhabalanga, Balasore is on 21°30°12" north 
latitude and 86 ° 58°16" east longitudes. It is located about 15 
kilometres from seashore. The Persian spelling Balesar is more 
akin to Oriya terminology Baleswar. It-rose into prominence at 
the time of the Mughals becoming one of the major ports of 
Indian Ocean. Occupying a central position, it was well connected 
with centres of textile production like Mohanpur, Olmara, 
Pantan, Jaleswar, Kasiari and Mayurbhanj. The hinterland of 
Balasore had abundance of rice, pulse, tobacco, tasar, beeswax, 
iron and timber. It had good means of transport, as it was located 
on the main trade route between Puri and Hugli, which ultimately 
led to Delhi, via Qasimbazar, Patna, Varanasi and Lucknow. 
Hariharpur lost its importance in first half of seventeenth century 
due to silting up of rivers Patua and Ajanka. Pipli was abandoned 
as Suvamarekha silted up. So, the focus of attention was on 
Balasore. The destruction of Portuguese settlement of Hugli in 
1632 and their expulsion from Hijli in 1636 made the English 
and Dutch to look northwards. The trade in Balasore was free 
from Portuguese dominance. There had been expansion and 
consolidation of Mughal power. Piracy of the Portuguese, Maghs 
and Arakanese lad been sucpressed. The English endeavour to 
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have direct commercial enterprise in Orissan coast was successful 
and the Mughal subadar Mutaqad Khan granted them permission 
with a parwana on 9 May 1633 to build factories, repair ships 
and trade free of customs. Ralph Cartwright, the English 
merchant set up a factory at Balasore on 16 June 1633 at the 
invitation of officer-in-charge of the district, Mir Qasim. A factory 
was set up in the Barbati area over a land of 80 acres, which was 
surrounded by Budhabalanga on one side and moats on other 
three sides. The English set up a mint in November 1658. 


In the year 1636 the Danes established a trading centre over 
an area of seven acres of land, which is still known as Danemar 
Danga. In 1660s, the Dutch set up a factory in Balasore and the 
French came tow. 's the last decads of seventeenth century (The 
English Factories in {ndia, 1661-64, ed. W. Foster, Oxford, 1923, 
p.66). Apart from the trade carried out by European factors, a 
brisk commercial enterprise went on by the free merchants and 
interlopers. There were number of private Portuguese traders, 
who were active in the cominercia! network. They had settled in 
Balasore in the second half of seventeenth century (S. Master, 
The Diaries of Streynshari Master, 1675-1680, ed by R.C. 
Temple, Vol II, London, 1914, p. 76}. The servants of the 
Company were also indulging in private trade. Francis Day, a 
member of the Council at Masulipatam and Streynsham Master, 
the Agent of Fort St. George had profitable business ventures. 
Thomas Pitt established his headquarters at Balasore in 1674 
and carried out lucrative trade. 


Though the Europeans played an important role in the trade 
of seventeenth century, the Asian merchants had engrossed a 
major share. The oceanic and coastal trade went unabated. The 
seaborne trade from the ports of Hugli and Balasore by Asian 
merchants continued with South Fast Asia. It was only in the 
eighteenth century that European shipping was in ascendancy 
and Indian oceanic trade deciincd. The Mughal aristocracy 
participated actively in tr4ds fiom 1640s. They invested in 
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shipbuilding. Starting from subadar and dewan to shiqdar and 
faujdar, the Mughal officials became involved in trade and 
commerce. The shahbandar (harbour master) of Balasore, nawab 
Nasib Khan was owner of a ship that was engaged in trade with 
Maldives. There was wide distribution of merchants having 
diverse ethnic and linguistic origins. The brokers of the 
Europeans companies and traders had their own independent 
capital. Khemchand and Chintaman Shah were two prominent 
and influential merchants of Balasore dominating the commercial 
scene in the second half of seventeenth century. Suraj Shah, Hira 
Shah, Kalyan Rai, Rajaram, Ram Narayan, Gangaram and Gopal 
were some of the important traders of Balasore. Some of the 
Rajas of Orissa were owners of ship. The Raja of Kanika had a 
ship going to Coromandel coast and Sri Lanka for trade. There 
were also Muslim merchants in Balasore, who did not belong to 
the ruling class. The English Factory Records mentioned about 
these traders, who sold goods to the English on contract basis. 
An Armenian merchant Khwaja Jaffar had settled at in Balasore. 
The carrying of extensive trade by merchants of Balasore made 
the town prosperous as well as populous. Source materials in 
this regard are few. The business transactions carried out in 
connection with textile industry witnessed influx of different 
class of people. Method of procurement of textiles was similar 
to other parts of India. There was advance payment system known 
as dadni. After receiving advance, the intermediaries on paikars 
gave the amount to the weavers. The broker (dalai; was link 
between the intermediary and merchant. Sometimes, the rich 
investors operated through agent or gumasta. The Dutch had 
salaried brokers and the English were paying brokerage charge 
or dasturi to the da/a/. There was no direct link between the 
weavers and European factors. The condition of weavers was 
far from satisfactory, as they were indebted to the intermediaries. 
Hamlets of weavers and artisans developed around English 
factory. Balasore became new habitat for this migrant class from 
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surrounding areas. They did not have any control over the sell of 
the product. Francois Bernier had described the pitiable condition 
of the weavers. 


‘Balasore and its hinterland were centre of manufacture and 
production of different commodities. Orissa was producing both 
agricultural and non-agricultural goods in excess, so the surplus 
was exported to different parts of India and abroad. Balasore 
was linked vertically with the surrounding areas serving as a 
market for surplus production. There was also horizontal linkage 
with different urban centres, which supplied varieties of 
commodities to the port-town. Balasore was the emporium of 
cotton yarn. The variety of piece-goods manufactured in the 
surrounding regions were suhan (sannoe, plain cotton good of 
ordinary quality), A/...sa (cossae, muslin of high quality), nillae 
(cotton and silk mixed generally of blue colour), gingham (cotton 
mixed with tasar silk), doriya (striped muslin), herba (tasar silk) 
and calico (white cloth of thick yarn). Bleaching and dyeing of 
fabric was also done in Balasore. In 1680s, the English investment 
increased: whereas 72,500 piece goods were ordered in 1681, in 
1683 it was 158,000. 


The Court of Directors gave orders in 1682 for goods like 
cotton yarn, sannoes, handkerchiefs, herbal stuffs and others to 
be procured from Balasore. in seventeenth century rice was being 
cultivated in Balasore district and its export to coastal India and 
neighbouring countries continued till the second half of 
nineteenth century. Alexander Hamilton had referred to 
production of pulses and tobacco in Balasore. Beeswax, items 
made of stone, wheat, ghee and sesamum oil were other products 
of Balasore. It was having a flourishing liquor industry. Arrack 
was plentifully available in 1630s. There was supply of liquor to 
English factories in. A licensing system was introduced by the 
English to control this trade. Purch houses were prevalent in 
1670s. Saltpetre, an import=+{ ingredient for manufacture of 
gunpowder was being imputed from Patna trough fanc-~route 
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passing Qasimbazar and Hugli. But customs and freight charges 
raised the price. In 1650, proposal for a refining centre was 
mooted by English factors. Sugar was being produced in 
Udaiganj, Chandrakona, Goghat (presently in West Bengal) and 
Ganjam. It was being brought to Balasore for export by the 
English and Dutch companies. The English factors reported in 
1650 that price of sugar in Balasore was 7.5 to 8 rupees per bale 
and it increased in monsoon season to 11 tol2 rupees (The 
English Factories in India, 1646-50, p. 337). Shipbuilding was 
an important as well as developed industry in Balasore. 
Economically it was a major sector of urban employment for 
craftsmen, blacksmiths and artisans. The Mughal nobility had 
invested in this industry in 1640s. Need for naval defence and 
checking of Arkanese piracy compelled the Mughal government 
to construct a shipbuilding centre in Balasore. Availability of 
timber and iron from nearby Nilgiri Hill facilitated the task. The 
Mughal subadar of Bengal, Shaista Khan ordered naval 
construction in Balasore, Hugli and Jassore. Craftsmen and 
blacksmiths went to Balasore from Harishpur port by the order 
of Sayid Muhammed, the Subadar of Orissa. Captain Durson 
built a ship of 200 tons in 1650-1651 in partnership with a ‘Moor 
of Balasore! (The English Factories in India, 1651- 54, vol, IX, 
p. 92). Balasore had also facilities for repair work as evident 
from repair of English ships named Coaster and Endeavour 


Balasore was visited by ships from *Maldives, Sti Lanka, 
Indonesia (Aceh), Malaysia (Kedah) and Myanmar (Pegu, Arakan 
and Tennasserim). The merchants of Balasore had extensive 
coastal trade with ports of Coromandel coast, Calcutta and Dhaka 
and occasionally with Malabar and Gujrat. Cowrie was being 
imported from Maldives and Cochin-China (southern Vietnam). 
Bullion was a feature of import trade of Orissa by the English. 
The import of silver from Japan was stopped due to low exchange 
rate and from 1680s the English imported it from Europe. The 
Dutch and English were importing lead. Import of elephants to 


the port-town of Balasore was a regular phenomenon. These were 
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used in religious processions and in the army as a means of 
transport. Zamindars, rajas and nawabs purchased the elephants. 
Two ships belonging to the king of Thailand brought elephants 
from Tennasserim in 1679. The commodities that were being 
imported to Balasore were precious metals, vermilion quicksilver, 
European guns, .tin, copper, nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper and 
cloves. Items of export were piece goods, rice, wheat, pulses, 

ghee, oil, and sugar and gingelly seed. Comimercial importance 
of Balasore could be attested from the fact that number of ships 
recorded for Balasore was in preponderance. Khemchand and 
Chintaman Shah dominated the commercial scene in Balasore. 

They traded in commodities like ghee, sugar, rice, saffron, gold, 

nutmeg, tin, and porcelain. Their ships visited places like Achin, 

Tenasserim, Jaffnapatam and Maldives. In the eighteenth century 

documents, Balasore was not mentioned frequently unlike 

Qasimbazar, Calcutta, Dhaka and Patna. The muslins of Bengal 

received a bigger market in England than the piece goods of 
Balasore. A major settlement on the bank of river Hugli was 

necessary due to easier communication with inland factories of 
Bengal. The Court of Committee passed orders for transfer of 
headquarters on the Bay from Balasore to Hugli, which was 

retained as chief settlement of Bengal by Stryensham Master in 
1675. Importance of Calcutta grew up after acquirement of 
Zamindari right from nawab in 1698 and Balasore only looked 
into the requirement of ships calling there before going to Bay 
of Bengal. The channel to the sea was silted up and the mouth of 
river Budhabalanga became unsuitable for ships. Distance 
between seashore and town increased by five kilometres. 

Beginning from last decade of seventeenth century, the Mughal 
aristocracy began to withdraw from investment in shipping. One 
of the possible reasons could be impoverishment of Mughal 
nobility due to diversion of the resources of the Empire in the 
Deccan wars. The frequent change of naib nazims of Orissa and 
local officials posed hindrance to trade as earlier privileges given 
to the English factors were interfered and new demands were 
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put forth. The transfer of jurisdiction of Balasore in Orissa to 
Bengal made redress of grievances to be sought in the court of 
Murshidabad. The repeated Maratha invasions from 1740s 
onwards disrupted the hinterland of Balasore. Orissa was situated 
as a buffer state between Nagpur and Bengal. The news of 
impending raid by the Marathas created panic in Balasore 
affecting the commercial life. The merchants were forced to 
withdraw their investment from textile industry. Though 
commercial activity declined in Balasore, it was not completely 
abandoned. Jn the first few decades of eighteenth century it was 
exporting foodstuffs and coarser textiles. From Maldives it was 
importing cowry and in turn exporting rice. Iron, stone ware and 
rice was being supplied to Calcutta in mid-eighteenth century. 
The two Gingelly ports of Ganjam and Vizagpatam ferried grain 
to deficit areas in the coast. Salt export to Bengal and Berar 
continued. Cbntillo, Pipli, Soro, Bhadrak, Harishpur and 
Manikpatna functioned as small towns. Cuttack retained some 
of its earlier importance. But all those activities were in a much- 
reduced scale. There was general decline of Orissa’s oceanic 
and coastal trade in eighteenth century. As a result the urban 
centres of seventeenth century gradually lost their significance. 
On the banks of river Mahanadi, there were urban centres like 
Sambalpur, Baudh, Binka, and Sonepur. Intra-regional trade was 
carried out bringing about remarkable changes in the social and 
economic life of people. The urban centres of western Orissa 
were connected with eastern Chhatisgarh region and eastern 
Orissa through the Mahanad;i facilitating intra-regional trade in 
commodities like: cotton, ivory, precious stones, paddy, cereal, 
salt and medicinal herbs. The volume of river borne trade began 
to decline only after coming of the railways. A large number of 
shrines of Gods and Goddesses were constructed catering to the 
religious needs of the people. There was never an urban decay 
in western Orissa as a whole. It was beyond doubt that different 
types of urban centres having functional differences existed in 
western Orissa. 
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Sambalpur, which literally means the town of wealth rose 
into prominence in medieval time after it became the capital of 
the Chauhan King Balaramdev in 1570. The region was famous 
as a diamond-producing centre (N. Senapati, ed. Orissa District 
Gazetteers: Sambalpur, Cuttack, 1971 p. 64). Athriving diamond 
trade was there as evident form the accounts of T. Mootte in 
1799. Sambalpur became the centre of political, commercial and 
military activities with the expansion of Chauhan kingdom. 
Suvarnapur (modern Sonepur) was not only an important capital 
city in medieval western Orissa, but also was an important centre 
for export trade through river. Different commodities were 
brought to Suvarnapur for export from the neighbouring rural 
hinterland as well as urban centres like Baudh and Patna. It was 
also famous for manufacturing tusser cloth of excellent quality 
(N. Senapati, ed. Orissa District Gazetteers: Balangir, Cuttack, 
1968, pp.493 ff.). The weaving was done by a professional class 
know as Bhuliya in local parlance. Brass and bell metals utensils 
were manufactured in this important urban centre. Temples and 
places of pilgrimage proliferated in medieval period and small 
township grew around temples of Ranipur-Jharial and 
Harishankar and Narashinghnath. In the middle of seventeenth 
century, towns like Patnagarh, Barapali, Baudh, Khariar, 
Gangpur, Sonepur and Bonai had already developed an intricate 
political and trade network with Sambalpur. These towns also 
had themselves become urban centres. The urbanization process 
under the British Raj brought significant changes in technology, 
education, pattern of living and administrative structure of urban 
life in Orissa. The rapid growth of new towns and cities were 
due to requirements of British administration and commerce. 
The colonial towns like Cuttack, Balasore, Sambalpur, Ganjam 
and others responded in a different way to the changing pace. 
The administrative measures of the colonial government resulted 
in change of social structure, mobility in occupation and decline 
in indigenous craft. There were major changes in economy and 
society of Orissa in the context of colonial policy. 


aad 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Situating Odisha in the Making of Medieval India 


Laxmi Narayan Rout 


Needless to mention that history, as a subject, is the most 
contested of intellectual domains and the research findings of 
historians have serious social implications. Asguardian of our 
people’s memory, it is imperative that we work at all times 
toreconstruct the past with a concern to understand the complex 
truths. 


I would have normally, as a humble student of history, talked 
to you about some aspects of my own fields of study or some 
present trends in historical writings. But Istand before you to 
share my own understandirg about some characteristics 
ofOdishan history keeping in mind the making of early medieval 
Jndia.Situating Odisha in the making of early or medieval India 
is a complex intellectualexercise. It requires the proper 
understanding of the early medieval period of India in general 
and of different regions in particular. The primary focus one would 
like to have in such a discussion is periodization ofIndian history. 
Sinee long we have discarded the traditional use of terms es 
‘Hindulndia!, ‘Muslim India’ and British India’. We are now 
fascinated to identify periods as ‘pre-Christian, ‘early-Christian’, 
‘early historical’, ‘ancient’, ‘late ancient’, ‘early medieval’, 
‘pre-colonial’, ‘colonial’, ‘modern’- so on and so forth, keeping 
in the background the historical geography of regions. The present 
day periodization is no more on any blanket use of terms, rather 
it is premised on the basis of identifying the core cultural traits 
of each succeeding phase with more and more emphasis on 
institutional changes, implicitly rejecting the notion of the 
changelessness of Indian society for longer periods. 


In the following pages an attempt is made to theorize the 
abstraction which the term ‘early medieval’ may represent, both 
as a chronological phase and as a signifier of processes of change, 


which correspond to the phass. The point of reference here is, 
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on the transition of some major characteristics or cultural 
specificities of the periods, from ‘early historical! to ‘early 
medieval’. Early historical denotes to a historical time-frame 
which started taking recognizable shape from the middle of the 
first millennium B.C. up to the middle of 5YQ^ century A.D. 
Whereas early medieval is used in relation to a period which far 
preceded the Muslim conquest that is the period from 6# to 13 
century A.D. In the Indian context the core cultural attributes of 
both the periods are posited as radically different from each other. 


Historians? have constructed an image of ‘early historical! 
phase. In spite of certain variations, the following major attributes 
are highlighted. 

Political: : 

Territorial kingdoms ruled by rajayans or kshetriyas, finally 
crystallized in to a highly bureaucratic, centralized state in 


which the hierarchy of power based on landholdings was 
absent; its wide range officials were all paid in cash. 


Economic: 


Highly monetized economy, characterized by long- 
distance foreign trade, urbanization and urban craft production. 
The rural units of producticn arc seen to have existed in this 
phase in the form of village communities, with communal rights 
on land still quite strong. 


Social: 


Crystallization of the varna system in which the kshatriyas 
and the brahmanas were appropriators of the social surplus, the 
vaisyas as agriculturists and traders were the main tax-payers, 
while the sudras provided servile labour. The existence of 
‘slavery! in various forms was also an attribute of the period. It 
is assumed that the proliferation of castes was largely absent, 
and that labour represented a ‘pre-serfdom! phase. The society 
in which these attributes developed or operated is understood to 
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have become pan-Indian and as having reached its high 
watermark by the 3"/ 4” centuries A.D. 


It is formally agreed upon that the transition from ‘early 
historical’ to ‘early medieval! or ‘medieval! period in Indian 
context was through a process of transformation which led to 
the emergence and operation of a set of almost opposite attributes 
that characterize medievalism. D.D. Kosambi, R.S. Sharma, 
Harbans Mutkhia, D.N. Jha. B.N.S. Yadav and others used the 
term “Indian Feudalism” as an explanatory model for the 
transition. 


Having said this, let us analyze the ancient Odishan situation 
to understand the transition into early medieval phase. A critical 
survey of the existing primary sources as well as the learned 
works? on ancient Odisha, concerning the period from the 
conquest of Kalinga by Ashoka to the Gupta period, do not clearly 
confirm to the operation of early historical attributes as outlined 
before in the Indian context. Neither, we can see the 
crystallization of a highly bureaucratic, centralized state, 
extending over a sizable tract of land with definable boundaries*, 
nor the existence of a highly monetized economy, characterized 
by long-distance or seaborne trade, urbanization and urban craft 
production. Even if there was some development and origination 
of the processes, it was of rudimentary or formative in nature.’ 
The conventional belief of a stratified ancient Odishan society 
(existing for centuries together) premised on vama/jati theory 
of Aryan polity is untenable. So, it seems, inconvenient to assume 
that the pronounced early historical attributes were operative 
throughout India simultaneously. On the other hand, ancient 
Odisha manifests regional variation so for the evolution of society 
is considered. Here it becomes imperative to consider what 
constituted the otherness of the early historical attributes that 
led to the making of early medieval India and then to situate 
Odisha within the theoretical framework. As already emphasized 
the early phase of medievalism is understood in terms of the 
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features of Indian feudalism and Indian feudalism is a modem 
construct and imbibes elements from different strands of 
historical writing. 

While D.D. Kosambi’s feudalism, characterized by a two- 
stage development, viz. feudalism from above and feudalism 
from below, D.C. Sircar characterized the period as landlordism. 
While R.S. Sharma looked at the transition through a process of 
urban decay, Burton Stien called it segmentary state system or 
state formation. While N.R. Ray attempted a multi-dimensional 
characterization of medievalism keeping in view the formation 
of regional dynasties, proliferation of sects and sub-sects and 
the regional context in the development of script, language and 
art; quite convincingly, B.D. Chattopadhyaya provides an 
integrated model w..ich constituted the making of medieval 
India.® in Indian histc~ographical tradition. As has already been 
mentioned, the formation of early medieval Indian structure is 
viewed quite opposite to the attributes of early historical society. 
While situating Odisha in the main stream of early medieval 
India the following variations as well as similarities are noticed 
in the political, socio-economic and cultural aspects. 


Evolution of political authority: 


(i) The emerging post-Gupta polity is characterized by 
decentralization and hierarchy, presence of a wide range of 
semi-autonomous rulers, samantas, mahasmantas and 
others. In respect of Odisha, the transition into early 
medieval cannot be seen in a process of decentralization of 
any centralized bureaucratic state having its definable 
territory. On the other hand, the process of regional state 
formation attributed to the presence of a strong tribal element 
and step-wise agrarian, territorial and ritual integration 
extending over a period, from the Matharas (4 century 
A.D.) to the Imperial Gangas (11® century A.D).” (ii) The 
large scale issue of land grants to religious and secular 
donees by rulers of kingdoms, during the period under 
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review, has been viewed by scholars belonging to the school 
of ‘Indian feudal social formation’ as a significant process 
of disintegration and decentralization of state authority and 
creation of a dominant landholding class or to be more 
specific landed intermediaries, which was presumably 
absent in the early historical period. One can very well look 
at the nature of land grants, recipients of land, nature of 
right over land, etc. concerning Odisha. The land transfer 
in Odisha was not viewed as weakening of central authority. 
A critical analysis of the process shows, that it was the new 
development of the post-Gupta period leading to 
peasantization, expansion of agriculture in core and 
peripheral zones of imperial kingdoms, change in agrarian 
relations and royalization or validation of sovereign 
authority. 


Transition of economy: 


The transitional process of early medieval economy of India 
is linked to a change over from market or money economy to 
self sufficient village as units of production and consumption. It 
occasioned owing to the decline of early historical urban centres 
and commercial networks, migration of different social groups 
to rural areas leading to agrarian expansion and crystallization 
in rural patron-client relationships.® The holders of land in rural 
Society, it is argued, emerged as agents of social change in the 
later phase of early medieval society, generating once again such 
features of early historical economy as trade, urbanism and a 
market or money economy.’ Did’ Odisha experience such a 
transitional process during the period under consideration? It is 
a big question mark to answer. The features of early historic 
economy of India, as outlined above, seem to have started 
operating in early medieval Odisha as a process of development 
with the march of time. Further, the proverbial flourishing ancient 
Odishan seaborne trade is constructed from literary traditions 
(foreign) and archaeological evidences. It has almost become a 
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nationalist construct, even if references are absent or limited in 
the existing regional primary sources. I donot dare to disown 
the assertion. Instead of following R.S. Sharma’s theory of 
decline of long distance foreign trade and urban decay, I would 
like to see the foundation of a powerful agrarian economy and 
surplus production under early medieval Odishan imperial 
authorities facilitating the intra-state, inter-state and external trade 
and commerce of the subsequent period.!? 


Societal changes: 


The nature of pre-Gupta period Indian social stratification 
is characterized.by scholars by the presence of an idea of the 
vamasamkara . Vamasamkara of the early historical period, 
relates to the process of caste proliferation in terms of uneven 
marital relations.” Whereas the transitional phase represented 
by formation of verities of professional social groups with caste 
identities, including major groups like that of the kayasthas.!? 


Elsewhere!’1 have argued the difficulty in assuming the 
existence of a four tired stratified Aryan society in Odisha all 
through the ages. The early medieval social formation could be 
fairly located in the process of transition from a dominant tribal 
base to a major Hinduized kingdom, along with the progress of 
brahminical ideology. In the Odishan inscriptions, since the time 
of Matharas, the appearance of professional or occupational 
castes is gradual. Therefore, the early medieval Odishan social 
situation cannot be viewed in terms of breakdown of an early 
historical civilizational order.’* Rather, it provides an example 
of naturalization of social order. Premised on the concept of 
loyalty and .devotion, scholars associated the bhakti culture of 
the early medieval time with the core ideology of feudalism. 
Further, the development of Tantric ritual was considered as a 
degenerate religious practice followed by the courtiers and landed 
magnates. All these contributed to the rise of feudal social ethos 
and feudal cultural traits that characterize the period.” The 
application of such a theoretical concept as in operation during 
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early medieval Odisha, may be considered inappropriate. The 
core cultural traits, therefore, could be seen differently. 


Odisha between 6th and 12th centuries A.D. did experience 
‘formation of regional cultural unit’, as it happened in other parts 
of India. It primarily occasioned owing to the migration of 
Brahmins from outside and growth of brahminical culture.’ The 
similarities in cultural traits could be seen in the rise of temple 
culture and development of proto-Odia language, 10" century 
A.D. onwards with significant regional character and identity. 
However, the process of ‘formation of cultural unit’ was slow 
and it is historiographically difficult to view through the feudal 
dimention of cultural ideology, as it is done in case of other parts 
of India!”, during the pre-10® century A.D. As another cultural 
trait, it is held that, puja (worship) and bhakti (devotion) became 
integral ingredients of Tantrism, which arose outside mid-India 
in the aboriginal, peripheral areas because of the acculturation 
cf the tribal people through large scale religious land grants. 
Brahminical land right in the new territories could be maintained 
by adopting tribal rituals and deities, especially the Mother 
Goddess, which eventually produced the Tantras. The 5® - 7™® 
centuries A.D. gave way to the production of tantric texts, shrines 
and practices. In case of Odisha, we have references, both 
scruptural!® and literary, to such developments in the post-9th 
century A.D. ” 


To cap it all while identifying the major historical processes 
in the context of Odisha, one has to see the origination and the 
crystallization of the attributes assigned to early historic as well 
as early medieval India. I would like to see the features of feudal 
state formation, reversion to closed economy, proliferation of 
professional castes, regional identity in art, script and language 
through a gradual process of evolution clearly definable in and 
after 10® century A.D., and that situated Odisha in the making 
of early medieval India. 
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Early scholars like V.A. Smith, H.C. Raychoudhury and 
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medieval India, and the pre-Muslim period as the early 
medieval period. Besides the works of Smith and 
Raychoudhury, see N.R. Ray, President’s Address, 29 
Session, Indian History Congress, Patiala, 1967,1-29 


The observations of R.S. Sharma are based on his research 
output and supported by P.O. Chattopadhyaya. See R.S. 
Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient 
India,; Perspectives in Social and Economic History of 
Early India, Delhi, 1983; Urban Decayin India (c. 300- 
1000), Delhi, 1987; “Problem of Transition.....”.” Peasant 
Protest in Medieval India”, Social 


Scientist, Vol. 16, No.8, “\988\AspectsofPolitical Ideas 
and Institutions in Ancient India, 3% Revised Edition, Delhi 
1991; B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval 
India, Delhi, 1994, 


We have a good number of works on the general history of 
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H.K. Mahtab, R.D. Banerjee, K.C. Panigrahi, A. Sterling, 
W.W. Hunter, N.K. Sahu, O.K. Ganguli, B. Misra, S.K. 
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The territorial extent of ancient Odisha from the river Ganga 
in the north to the river Godavari in the south is more a 
nationalist assumption than a reality, when we take in to 
account the entire period of Odisha’s history. 


S. Seneviratne, “Kalinga and Andhra: The Process of 
Secondary State Formation in Early India”, in Indian 
Historical Review, Vol. I, Nos. 1-2, July 1980 - January 
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Indian Feudalism, Calcutta, 1965 and The Urban Decay in 
India (c.3Q0-c. 1000 A.D.), New Delhi, 1987; N.R. Ray, 
The Medieval Factor in Indian History, D.N. Jha(ed.), 
Feudal Social 


Formation in Early India, Delhi, 1987,Introduction; B.D. 
Chattopadhyaya, op. cit, 7-9 
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Integration? Reflection on the Concepts of Indian Feudalism 
and the Segmentary State in Indian History”, Studies in 
History, Vol. IV, No. 2,1982, 237-255; “Early State 
Formation and Royal Legitimation in Late Ancient Orissa”, 
in M.N. Das ({ed.), Sidelight on History and Culture of 
Orissa, Cuttack, 104-114; B.P. Sahu, op. & cit, 142;S.K. 
Panda, “From Kingdom to Empire: A Study of the Medieval 
State of Orissa under the Later Eastern Gangas: A. D. 1038- 
1434”, The Indian Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1- 
2; P.K. Mohanty, op. cit.* It \sjajmani relationship or a 
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R.N. Nandi, “Growth of Rural Economy in Farly Feudal 
India”, Presidential Address, Ancient Indian Section, Indian 
History Congress, 45® Session, Anamalai, 1984; B.D. 
Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., 11 


This assumption is suggestive only for the early medieval 
period, and it is difficult to corroborate in the existing 
primary sources concerning Odisha. 
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Chitrarekha Gupta, “The Writing Class of Ancient India: A 
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L.N. Rout, “Construction of Identity: Reminiscence of 
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Rajapalayam, 2007 I 


The concept o1 1 “eakdown signifies a social crisis and linked 
by different scholars differently with Huna invasions, 
expansion of the scale of land grants, the decline of urban 
civilization and with the theoretical concept of Kaliyuya 
found expressed in epics and puranes as making the fall 
from a normative social order. 


Devangana Desai, “Art Under Foudalisro in India (C.A.D. 
500-1300”, in D.N. Ma {¢d.\, Feudal Social Formation in 
Early India, Delhi, 1987,301-40} 


L.N. Raut, op. cit. 


The feudal dimension is linked up with a divine hierarchy, 
which reflects the pyramidal rank in society. Lord Vishnu, 
Lord Siva and Goddess Durga appeared as supreme deities, 
lording over many other divinities of unequal size and placed 
in lower positions as retainers and att@ndants. The Supreme 
Mother Goddess is established as an independent divinity 
in iconography since the posti-Gupta period. Further, 
mahayajnas and danas which associated with puja 
(worship) are interlinked with the doctrine of bhakti 
(devotion)- the distinct featurs of medieval India. As argued 
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18. 


bhakti reflected the complete dependence of the tenants or 
semi-serfs on the land owners in early medieval times. This 
may be noted that during this period Odishan society neither 
did have a hierarchical stratification of the Aryan polity, 
nor it was remarkably feudalized owing to migration or grant 
of large scale lands, brahmanization or tribal transformation. 


The spread or popularity of Tantrism in and around 
Ekamrakshetra and western part of Odisha could be cited 
as example. 


Lhd 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Xxxivth Session , V.N. Autonomous College, Jajpur, 2012-13 


Raimohan Mohapatra 


In the pages of the history of the Odisha many aspects are 
yet neglected by the scholars, historians, social scientiest. The 
most the gloomirg area is the contribution of the odia literature 
in medieval Odisha. There fore here I want to focus on a less 
discussed theme that is on Odia literature. 


A Glimpse into Odia literature During Gajapati Period. 


Literature is a technical device for shading lights on human 
life and environs around him. It was during the period of 
Suryavamsi Gajap.. ‘s that vernacular literature flourished and 
began composing works of al! descriptions that the mass could 
appreciate and enjoy. I'he system of grant made to temple and 
the agarahara expedited the process of education and learning 
which facilitated the growth of regional language and literature. 


It is quite likely that Odia as a vernacular language was ina 
rudimentary stage when Hiuen Tsang visited Odisha in the 7"! 
century A.D H.K Mohatab conjectures that Odia as a vernacular 
language might have originated during the said period’. As a 
matter of fact anumber of Odia words are noticeable in the copper 
plate gants of the Bhaumakara period. It may reasonably be said 
that Odia language developed to an appreciable degree during 
Ganga period and even earlier as is evidenced from the study of 
a number of inscriptions of the stated period’. It is said that around 
12" century A.D when the regional administration in India slowly 
got detached from central control and grew as independent units 
by themselves, the regional languages developed. From Pali 
language and Brahmi script used in Kharavela’s Hathigumpaha 
inscription the language progressed through centunes, through 
Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa till we reach Baudha Ganga Doha 
around 12" century A.D that gave almost the first indication of a 
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clear Odia Language.? Spoken language always precedes a written 
language. Odia language in Odishan soil is not an exception to 
this The Odia language eveloped out of the interaction between 
the Austric pattern of speech, the Dravidian tongue from the 
South and also variouis Apabhramsa that came along the fringes 
of Odisha through an Aryan immigration*. Since Sarala Dasa 
constitutes the myriads of Odia readers, there must have been 
some amount of development in literature before him. Scholars 
believe that at least three writers preceded Sarala Dasa. They 
were Narayana Abadhuta Goswami who composed “ Rudra 
Siidh(iinidlii_and Somanatha Vraia_Kci/ha “, Bachha Dasa, the 
author of “ Kalasa Chautisa” and Markanda Dasa, the author of 
“Keshaba Koili”. However scholars like K.K. Kar and K.C. 
Panigrahi do not consider them to be pre-Sarala Period’. 
Jagannath Dasa happens to be an eminent writer among the 
Panchasakhas. His is a house hold name in Odia literature because 
of his Odia Bhagabata. His other contributions are Gajastuti, 
Darubrarna Gita, Artha Koili etc. His Bhagabata is not a literary 
translation of Sanskrit Bhagabata. It is highly popular in the nook 
and corner of Odisha and it has enhanced the high percentage of 
common Odia literacy. It contained extra-ordinary poetic style. 
The meter scheme of Bhagabata is said to be “ Nabakshari” 
having nine letters in one poetic line. Incorporation of words in 
the stanza has a magical influence on the minds of its readers. 
He incorporated Sadhana Maraga in Odia society and there by 
saved Odisha from the flood of Bhakti cult of Chaitanya. In his 
Bhagabata we find Jnamisra Bhakti Dharma in place of “Suddlia 
Bhakti Dhaina. 


In the Artha Koili Krishana and in Tula Bhina Lord Siva 
explains the philosophy of yoga. In ‘the Darubrahma Gita the 
poet describe the advent of sacred log at Purushottma, out of 
which the deities of Sree Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhodra 
are made. Till date Jagannatha Dasa is a household name in 
Odisha. Achyutanada Dasa is considered as the greatest exponent 


of the philosophy of Odishan Vaisnavism. He is an historian of 
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Panchasakha activities . In Sunya Samhita he has admirably 
expounded thé theory of void (Sunya) where one can trace the 
assimilation of Buddhist ideas with Odishan vaisnavism . He is 
noted for his Malikas ( prophecies). Next to Sarala Mahabarata 
and Odia Bhagabata Achyuta’s, Harivamasa stands pre-eminent 
in Odia society. Harivamsa is divided into seven parts depicting 
RadhakrishRa leela. Like Sarala Mahabharata, Harivamsa is 
replete with social portraits of 11’ century Odisha. The references 
in Harivamsa indicate the i impact of the decadent Vajrajana and 
Sahajajana in Odisha. Among the Panchasakhas, Jasobanta Dasa 
is well known aS a Yogi and a philosopher . He composed Several 
works like Siva Sarvodaya, Prembhakti BrahmaGita, Tika 
Govinda Chandra, Chaurasi Ajna and Hetu Udaya Bhagabata. 
In his TikaGovinda Chandra, Jasobanta describes the story of 
Raja Govinda Chandra, whorenounced the world and became a 
follower of a Siddhacharya of Natha Cult. Thisshows the impact 
of Natha cult on contemporary Odisha society’”’.The last among 
the Panchasakhas was Ananta Dasa. He is popularly known as 
SisuAnanta . Anumber of prayers and ballads have been ascribed 
to his name . In asahe had paid homage to Chaitanya. In his 
Surya Nama Bheda, Ananta has describedthe principles of Yoga 
and the conception of Pinda Brahmanda*. Thus the Panchasakhas 
played a dominat role in giving a new shapé to Odia literature 
and Vaisnava philosophy. They also influenced the later poets 
like KanhaiKhuntia and Madhab Pattanaik. During the period 
of the Suryamasi Gajapatis Vaisnavism vibrated throughout the 
nook and comer of Odisha where as Buddliismwas in a 
flourishing state in the peripheral region of the state. 


In the conclusion 1 feel it proper to say something about 
various aspect relating to teaching and research in history. If 
appreciated, we can discuss the following in the General Body 
meeting and take resolution. 


1. Map study/ monument study/ photograph study may be 
introduced in the history syllabus. 
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2. Implementation of uniform courses of studies maximum 
possible at least in under graduate level in Universities and 
Autonomous Colleges. 


3. Introduction of project/seminar/field study in Honours level 
in Universities and Autonomous colleges. This point was 
raised by R.P. Das at Bhanjanagar session of OHC (1980) 
and Prof. Amiya Kumar Pattnaik at Bhanja Vihar session 
of OHC ( 2005 ). Certainly this will help the students to 
continue research work in future. 


4. Opening of History P.G course in P.M. University. 


M.A.-Degree inAIHCAbe treated at per with M.A. History 
Degree. 


6. Introduction of Archaeology as a subject in undergraduate 
level. 


7. State Govt. may be moved to allocate funds in the line of 
UGC / ICHR / ICSSR for undertaking research project in 
History and culture relating to Odisha. 


8. Building of a Readers Hostel at State Capital to facilitate 
research work. 


9. Steps may be taken by the Universities to organize work 
shop / Orientation course / Seminar/ Refresher course on 
Epigraphy and Numismatic Studies. 


Sarala Dasa is the most important poet of Odisha who made 
Odia an established vernacular language during the period of 
our study. He has bee n rightly acclaimed as the Adikabi in Odia 
literature, because his Odisha Mahabharata is the first specimen 
of what is really Odia literature. He wrote it some times in the 
middle of the 15"’ century A.D when Kapilendradeva was the 
Gajapati ruler. Sarala Dasa freed Odia literature from the 
threshold of Sanskrit and made it people’s literature with 
independent status and identity®. 
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A contemporary of Gajapati Kapilendradeva Sarala Dasa 
made Odia language lucied and lively. His real name was 
Sidheswara Parida and he took the new name Sarala Dasa due 
to the following reason. That all his poetic achievements was 
possible only due to the blessings of Goddes Sarala, the deity of 
his village Jhankada, situated in the district of Jagatsinghpur. 
His magnum opus, the Mahabharata contains one lakh and forty 
thousand stanxas. His other famous works ‘are Chandi Purana 
and Vilanka Ramayaana. In-his works the life, culture and’social 
s of 15" century Odisha is highly noticeable. 


Taking the main purport of the Sanskrit Mahabharata as 
skeleton, he had added all variations of flesh to it to build it into 
a full structure complete by itself. Many things and themes of 
the original have been eliminated and many others have been 
added in his work. Sree Jagannath a of Puri has been described 
by the author as the source of all Avataras of God. Sree 
Jagannatha is the embodiments in one conception of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maheswara. He is also the Great Buddha’. Scholars 
have found out reasons to believe that by the time of Sarala Dasa 
the three traditions of Yoga, Tantra and Kamasutra had come to 
mixup with one another to from a queer amalgum and that the 
poet studied particularly Vastsayana, the code maker of Indian 
eroticism. 

Odia Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa in may ways gives a 
picture of contemporary society, He has identified Jagannatha 
as Krushna , who according to him after the decline of Dwraka, 
reappeared-in the Purushottoma Kshetra Puri and since has been 
worshipped as Jagannatha Some of the words and idioms used 
by Sarala Dasa have permanently found their way in the Odia 
language and are still in vogue. Sarala’s Mahabharata is perhaps 
the first of its kind in any Indian language. The Bengali 
Mahabharata was about two centuries later. The Mahabharata of 
Telgu took as many as three poets successively to complete and 
the entire process was ready only in the 18® century?. It is also 
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established that in no other Indian languages, a poet like Sarala 
Dasa’s stature and genius appeared as early as his time. 


In the Chandi Purana Sarala mentions himself as 
Sudramuni. Sarala’s social philosophy also reflects his general 
liberal attitude towards life. He was in favour of social equality, 
irrespective of caste, creed, colour and religion. As a protest to 
the prevailing Brahmim supremacy in the society, he straight 
challenged the contemporary pundits and their non - Brahmin 
views. He was the first in Odia literature and followed by others 
that a sudra can also be a muni and wanted to smash the elite 
superstitions. Thus it can be said that Sarala Dasa was the most 
modem poets of old Odia literature. 


Post - Sarala period is termed as the age of Panchasakha or 
five comrades who contributed immensely for the growth of Odia 
literature. Balarama Dasa, Jagannath Dasa , Achyutanda Dasa, 
Josabanta Dasa and Ananta Dasa were known as Panchasakha. 
They flourished in the 16"? century A.D during the rule of great 
Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Odisha. Their names arementioned in 
“Chaitanya Charitamrita” of Krishan Dasa Kaviraja, where as 
they are designated as Pancha Sakha in“ Sunya Samhita” of 
Achyutananda and “Chaurasi Ajna” of Jasobanta Dasa. Senior 
in age among the Panchasakhas Balarama Dasa happens to be 
the creator of the most excellent literature. Balarama is said to 
be a prolific writer and has composed about thirty six books!®. 
Among them Jagamohana Ramayana, Naama Ratana Gita 
Bhaba Samudra, Laxmi Pitrana, chhatisha Gupta Gita are 
noteworthy. His magnum opus, the Jagamohana Ramayana 
deserves a place in the national level because it was composed 
earlier to Rama Charita Manasa of Tulasi Dasa and Bengali 

Ramayana of Krittivasa. It was the first attempt in vernacular 
literature in northern India. His Jagamohana Ramayana is not a 
literal translation of the Sanskrit Ramayana. While Rama 
Chandra in Valmiki Ramayana is a human being he is an 
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incarnation of Vishnu in Balarama’s Jagamohan Ramayana. It is 
considered by scholars as a geographical encyclopedea of Odisha. 

Further Balarama Dasa is portrayed as a Bhakta poet of 
protest. He was against the authoritarian attitude of the priestly 
class in the society. He has given emphasis on women equality 
and social equality in Laksbmi Purana. The worshipping of 
Lakshmi is so popular in Odisha that till now in all the Thursdays 


-of Margasira, there is the practice of reading Lakshmi Purana in 
every house. 
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Nihar Ranjan Pattanaik 


Like the classical age of Greece, neither India nor Odisha 
had tradition of recording history in ancient times. It is true that 
no historian like Herodotus or Thucydides, Polybius or Tacitus 
was bom in ancient time either in India or in Odisha. The scholars 
of this land at that time took keen interest in Religion, 
Philosophy,Mathematics and Astronomy and ignored the 
importance of keeping a record of events of that time for of future 
use. 


Odisha did not have the work like Rajatarangini of Kalhana 
or religious texts like Ramayan and Mahabharat or Puranas which 
could have thrown much light on history, society and culture of 
this region. Sarala Das wrote Mahabharat only in the 15th century. 
Then some Puranas were written in Odia language. But 
nevertheless the peopie of Odisha in early times exhibited high 
sense of history. Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela is a 
glaring example of it. Surprisingly, it maintains all the methods 
of historical writings. 


In medieval Odisha, we have some smrutis as well as 
Sanskrit works which are of historical importance. However, 
we have three identical works in Madala Panji, Ganga 
vamsanucharilam and Katakarajavamsavali. Other works worth 
mentioning are the Kosalananda Kavya, Bhanja Mahodayan, 
Jayachandrika andBhanja Vamsavalli. All these works are rich 
in historical sources.In late 19th century and early 20th century 
we see the distinct trend, perceptions and approaches in the art 
of history writing in Odisha. The discoveiy and reconstruction 
of the history of Odisha had thus begun.But initially the 
imperialist historians like Hunter, Sterling, Beams, Toynbee had 
an objective to reflect their own views through history for the 
consolidation of British empire and for its continuance. On the 
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other hand the historians of Odisha who took an Oriya nationalist 
stand started their writings to glorify the traditions, culture and 
history of Odihsa. But this group of historians were not 
professionals. They did not have any kind of training in the 
methods of historical research. They concentrated on everything 
that glorified Odisha’s history and culture and counteracted 
strongly’ the bias standings of some non-Odia scholars, as they 
took up the study of history as a matter of necessity, their writings 
consequently suffered from many limitations. There was no 
objective interpretation of the historical materials. Further, there 
was regional approach to their writings. Of course, there were 
certain limitations, because of the difficulties they faced in 
constructing history. Like today, there was no record keeping 
archives or museums, no printed materials, no epigraphists, no 
proper training to investigate or interpret historical sources, no 
laboratory for experiments to know the time of any source 
materials. But strangely this group of historians produced a lot 
and became the nucleus of Odishan historiography. Another 
group of historians, then emerged, mostly Bengali elites who 
were strongly biased in their writings on Odisha. They were 
opposing the separate identity of Odia language and the creation 
of a separate Odisha provinces. 


In the opening of 20th century, there came scientific 
approach on the treatment of Odishan history which led to sober 
history. The pioneers of this trend took systematic attempt to 
write history of Odisha on archaeological and archival data. 


But after the independence, the historical writing of Odisha 
has been vast. It has its new trend, new methods. There have 
been many outstanding historians who have written so many 
things, in so many fields, it is difficult to mention all those here. 
They have set a new approach to Odishan history, set new 
guidelines for later generations, for new researchers in writing 
histoiy. We are grateful to all of them. The interests in the tribals 
of Odisha have increased considerably in these recent years after 
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independence. But in the early 19th century, as there was no 
rapid change with the tribals, the historians of the time could 
not find ample facts to record their progress in shape of history. 
It was left to the anthropologists and sociologists to study the 
tribal life and culture. The British officials stationed in tribal 
dominated regions recorded their day to day activities in those 
areas. Those records of 19th century have been veiy precious 
historical sources to construct tribal history and culture of Odisha. 
In the pre-independence period of the 20® century, there was a 
change in the approach to the tribal study. Earlier depiction of 
the tribal’s, their history and culture was just narrative. There 
were no ingredient factors of history. There were no causes, no 
results, no criticism, no conclusion, no theory, no ideology, which 
are now the modern features of historical study. There was hardly 
any theoretical orientation in their works. The post-independence 
research and writings on tribal people of Odisha distinctly 
revealed the shortcomings in the works of the social scientists. 
It was mostly because, the old traditional technique became 
unsuitable in understanding and solving the new emerging social 
problems. The changing scenario demanded a fresh evaluation 
of the existing social science techniques including tribal studies 
to generate new methods so as to cope with the changes. In 
modern times, the study of tribes in shape of monographs by a 
single ethno-historian is something difficult. No single 
ethnographer can do justice to all aspects of a tribe’s culture and 
history. An adequate treatment of all aspects of a tribe’s histoiy 
and culture would, require a team-work. A historian or researcher 
working on tribal history needs the help of other experts. Of 
course such a team is scarcely available, but this is how it should 
be. However, now the trend of the tribal study has received a 
new approach and new colour. The scholars are more theoretical 
and analytical in their approach, besides presenting the facts. It 
is a good sign for the tribal study. 


During the colonial period some of the British historians 


wrote on Odisha from Euro-centric colonial perspective. But 
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after independence it was felt that there must be rewriting or 
revision of history. There have been many controversies and 
burning issues in shaping correct history of Odisha. Debates, 
discussions, further investigations will do good for history, for 
its rewriting. By this, truth will come out or will be at least closer 
to the truth. By repeated revaluation, quality of histoiy writing 
will improve. What we need now is true academic historians 
who will not be afraid to call a spade a spade. Let history stand 
and speak for itself. 


On occasions like this, usually we plead for local history. 
My esteemed teacher Prof. Kishori Mohan Patra showing his 
concern over history-wilting has written a letter to Odisha History 
Congress appealing all members to give emphasis on local 
history. Prof. Patra was the founder-Secretary of Odisha History 
Congress. True, Odisha History Congress can ‘play a significant 
role in promoting local history of the State from earliest time to 
the present day. It will help Odisha to gain its rightful place in 
the historical map of India. We appreciate his appeal and all of 
us will try to fulfill what he has expressed. 


Another veiy important role of history-loving people is the 
conservation of archaeological heritage. There are two types of 
things as we know. One free standing monuments like temples, 
buildings, stupas, pillars etc. For those we go for structural 
conservation and chemical preservation. But in many historical 
places we find the temples, buildings, stupas are always on the 
verge of danger. Danger is either by natural process or man- 
made activities like encroachment and development schemes like 
irrigation project, agricultural’ project electricity or 
telecommunication projects, industrial project, quarrying of 
stones or in the name of widening the roads. Many archeological 
sites have been reduced to either small size or disappeared 
altogether or razed to ground for cultivation. This should be 
checked in government and nongovernment level. We know what 
damage has been done to Sisupalgarh, near Bhubaneswar. How 
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painful it is to see new buildings have been constructed in and 
around Sisupalgarh. Further, we find architectural ruins and 
sculptural fragments scattered here and there. These precious 
things, a part of our glorious cultural heritage must be preserved. 


One interesting episode may be cited. Ray Ramananda, 
follower of Srichaitanya had taken his “Samadhi” near Gadagadia 
of Cuttack. King Prataprudradeva. died at Dhabalesawr but 
according to his last desire his “Samadhi” was made near that of 
Ramananda’s. It is recorded thaf one day during evening time 
Laxminarayan Sahu with his friends were sitting on “Uchha 
Pindi’”’ on the bank of river Mahanadi. Utkal Gourava 
Madhusudan Das told Laxminarayan, “Do you know on which 
you are sitting?” This is the ‘Samadhi! of Prataprudra Dev. And 
when the Mahanadi Dam was extended, two valuable “Smruti 
Smaraki” have been destroyed or perished in the process of 
construction of “Ring Road”. The people are not conscious of it, 
or till now perhaps they are not even aware of it. 


I had been to Burdhwan, where I saw the tomb of Sher 
Afghan, the husband of Mehr-un-nisa who subsequently became 
Nur Jahan. The tomb is so nice with marble floor, so well 
protected, so well maintained - we see, conservation and 
preservation have been done in admirable manner. Now the place 
where Sher Afghan was murdered is now a tourist-attraction. 
But here we could not keep that of Prataprudra’s intact. 
Hatigumpha inscription might have perished like a stone piece, 
in the process of construction of roads and buildings. If it was 
not discovered in right time, Kharavela would have remained 
unknown to us for all time. 


I have gone to Kolangini. I have seen ruins from the top of 
the isolated hillock Kolangiri. Many Buddhist remains are 
scattered here and there. A huge head of Bodhisatwa statue was 
lying on the ground. I could see two stone slabs delicately carved 
with floral designs and luxuriant foliages. But these two are used 
in field like two sides of the pan, used in toilet or latrine. How 
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painful it is. There is no respect for art-products. Let us be sincere 
and serious in developing awareness among all the preservation 
and protection of archaeological remains and love be generated 
in the hearts of all for our glorious art-heritage However, I am 
really overwhelmed withjoy by the presence of distinguished 
guests and delegates. I hope discussion of today and tomorrow 
will help to throw more light on the various aspects of our history. 
I look forward to your kind cooperation in conducting the 
deliberations of this session. Let your deliberations be rich, 
fruitful and enlightening. 


Woe 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Study Of History In 21* Century 
Xx XVIIth Session, Paradeep College, 2016 


Amiya Kumar Mohanty 


Today i.e. 30® January is a memorable day for all Indian, 
on this day the father of the nation Mahatma Gandhi succumbed 
to the bullet of the assassin. I take this opportunity to appeal to 
all of you to rededicate ourselves to the cherished objectives of 
Mahatma for peace, fraternity and communal harmony in our 
country. 1 consider also an opportune moment to extend a heartfelt 
condolence to thousands of people, soldier, artist, writer, 
rationalist, social reformer who have also faced brutality in the 
hands of terrorist, fundamentalist, fanatics and irrationalist. 


The 37!® session of OHC is being organized at the backdrop 
of knowledge revolution of 21* century, neo-liberal economic 
reorientation, and debate over tolerance and intolerance, rewriting 
of history, adoptability of historical study to make saleable in a 
market oriented economy, losing credibility and popularity of 
the study and research in history. As a lover and scholar of history 
for the last forty years, I am deeply disturbed in the recent time 
history as a subject losing day by day strength and credibility in 
the colleges and universities. To a common man, history is 
nothing but biased records of the past to suit the need either for 
glorification or condemnation or consolidation of ideological 
position. To them history is a poetic imagination, storytelling by 
the old generation, a ladder to rise to power and to create a rift in 
the social fabric. History is no more scientific, objective, secular 
and democratic. Hence, my small discourse will not cover, the 
research.aspect of history but how to make study and teaching 
of history popular, scientific, secular, democratic and to save 2s 
a powerful intellectual instrument not only to unite India socially 
and culturally but also economically & politicaily. Why history 
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has been regarded as a sun set subject? Why history as a 
subject no more fascinates the mind of the student and 
country? What is the crisis? What are the possible solutions? 


These are pertinent question to be seriously pondered over 
the galaxy of historians in the interest of discipline. Crisis in 
historical study and research. 


1. Emergence of a new liberal economy in 1990 that led to end 
of cherished objective of welfare state, operation of market force, 
commercialization and commoditization of education. 
Consequently fundamentalist forces have become powerful to 
refashion history as per their design. History is sandwiched 
between capitalis' ~nd fundamentalist forces. It is generally 
beginning to be believed and argued that a rapidly changing 
Indian society cannu. afford the luxury of history. It has been 
assumed that modern economy is in a much greater need of 
managers, engineers; technocrats, itians rather than 
philosophers and social scientists. Therefore, the higher education 
in India should be designed towerds fulfilling the requirement 
of the industry. Hence, the resources both raaterial and human 
of the state and society shonid be invested in applied form of 
knowledge rather than the areas of fundamental knowledge 
(social sciences, humanities, sciences, philosophy). This 
marginalization creates crisis in history to treat it as a sunset 
subject and make it explorative instrument inthe hands of 
market and fundamentalist forces. 


2. Post war development: 


The post-war development witnessed the ideas that declared 
the end of the era modern and the beginning of post modern or 
post industrialst phases of menkind sunset Theseideas and 
movements have challenged the project of history writing in a 
very fundamental way. The author may sure you are all familiar 
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with terms like relativism, post modernism, post structuralism, 
deconstructionism, post industrialism and so on. 


3. Domination of myth and legend. 
4. Instrument of consolidation of ideological position. 


In order to use history as a ladder of power sometimes it 
create controversies. It must be borne in mind that there are 
difference-of opinion on many historical findings. It is also happy 
to note that all conflicts does not lead to, riot, destruction of 
religious shrines and creates social tension. Some conflict reaches 
the precincts of court or divides the society. Difference of opinion 
of historians and history being used as a dividing instrument are 
two different story. Difference, descent, argument are wealth of 
history and not enemy. 


5. No holistic presentation of facts. 
6. Rewriting of history 


This is a continuous process. A historian looks at the past to 
discover the truth. The content of historical writing changes when 
new sources are found. The problem starts how historian look at 
the material new found? How the study and interpretation 
ofhistorical tools is coloured by the vision of the historian, by 
their own ideas, prejudices and predilection ? Rewriting of history 
is interlinked with the definition of history, objectivity and duty 
of historian. What should be the role of a historian when pursuing 
truth and reality confronts with the existence of nation? 


7. Role of ICT and more specifically social media 

8. History syllabus today does not respond tothe national 
and international changes. 

9. Purpose of study and research 


The purpose of study and research in any subject should 
not be only possessively knowledge but also should have 
relevance to society and nation 


10. Regional Identity 
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In fact the direct line of communication with the soul of 
India lies through the path of local and regional diversities. In 
diversities we live, we flourish and in diversities we unite. 
Ahistorian writing a national or regional history, has to be 
properly qualified for his work He must realize that his job is to 
reconstruct the past events as far as possible on the basis of 
available data and to analyse and interpret them, and in certain 
cases to utilize them for positive purpose. 


1. Solution 


In this connection I agree to the observation of Salila Mishra, 
Faculty of history, Ambedkar University, Delhi. “We must refute 
that the new context has created a crisis for history. It may 
superficially seem like a crisis to some but it actually a challenge. 
It is necessary to muxc this point because some of historians 
actually believe the “crisis” story and are therefore, gripped with 
sense of low esteem. It is therefore necessary to highlight that 
what is called a crisis is actually a challenge which we must live 
up to and take up!’.... The assertion is that history today is more 
important than it was “ever before. 


2. Duty of Historian. 


The student of history should be awere of the observations 
of E.H.Carr “The historians and the facts are necessary to one 
another. The historians without the facts are rootless and futile 
and the facts without historian are dead and meaningless. 


3. Good interpreter: 


History is essentially an interpretative practice with 
commitment to accuracy verification and documentation. The 
meaning attributed to the past event always varies and knowledge 
which historian produces is contextual, relative and open to 
revision and debate, and never absolute. So long as this is true 
there would have always been conflicting inperpretation and 
explanation, variety of new erviching methodologies and theories 
coming up with the advancement of knowledge in all fieid of 
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academic would make it essential then even before. But standard 
interpretation would depend largely upon historian critical faculty. 


4. Commitment to nation: 


History is not merely certificate of praise of any nation. It is 
a faithful description of both glories and shame. History holds 
lesson about the nation’s strength and weakness. The duty of a 
historian is not like a sanyasi. He is a social animal. Nation’s 
interest must dominate his intellectual exercise while writing 
records of past. No selective approach -” To those of us who 
study history not merely as a warning reminder of men’s follies 
and crimes but also as an encouraging remembrances of 
generative soul, the past ceases to be a depressing chamber of 
horrors. It become a celestial city, a spacious country of mind 
where in a thousand saint, statesman scientist, poets, artists, 
musicians, lovers and philosophers still live and speak, teach 
and care and sing. (Will Durant). The good historian is one who 
skill fully presents the past horror and bloodshed along with 
peace and harmony with a message ofstrengthening the fabric 
of the nation. The study and research in history is not 
onlyexplosion of intellectual acumen but is make man wise. 


Revamping of curriculum: 


Curriculum is the core of educational system and strategies 
for restructuring of it strengthens the national fabric. Preparation 
of a curriculum is not an isolated event. It is linked with the 
broad educational scenario. Hence restructuring of curriculum 
on an ideal basis presupposes certain conditionality. 


Favoralite climate 
Consensus approach 
Regional identities 
Graded curriculum from KG to PG 
Student centric 
Counteract bureaucratic and ideological intervention. 
Change in mind set of teachers 
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8. Good text book at all levels both in English and Odiya. 
9. Introduction of practical work in +2 and +3. 


Conclusion 


The restructuring of the curriculum of history is the need of 
the hour. The restructuring has now slipped from the grip of 
academics. It has reached the precincts of other powerful forces. 
The neo-liberal and fundamentalist forces are trying relentlessly 
to introduce the curriculum to suit their selfish interest. The 
problem connected with the restructuring of curriculum is 
intricately linked with the objectives of higher education. The 
existence of our public funded secular education edifice which 
is bed rock of a multi religious, multi ethinic and multi lingual 
democratic polity is at stake, while recognizing the dire need to 
tackle the problem in higher education, one must tackle the 
system in totality. Education is not to be equated with industry. 
Education is not to be used to propagate ideologies. It is a social 
measure aimed at social development. What is needed is long 
term realistic educational planning i.e. relevant to our socio 
economic political context and character. Let us not view 
education purely on financial terms. Education is a joint venture 
of people and policy makers. It requires commitment from the 
Govt. and responsible initiative from pedple and policy makers. 
Once we are getting rid of jaundice view of education, the 
restructuring of a sound curriculum will be a matter of time. The 
task is not an easy one. The responsibility rests with intellectual’s 
notion andhowthey respond to present grim situation. Further 
the restructuring of curriculum today and more specifically the 
subject. of history is not a debate over method and objectives, 
but an ideological fight over the definition and question of 
survival of nation. It is adifficult fight that must involve not 
academicians alone but all the patriotic and concerned citizen of 
our motherland. Let Odisha history congress be a broad platform 
it unite people to save history and save nation. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Historiography of Odisha, Emerging Challenges 
XX XIXth Session, Govt. College Autonomous, Bhawanipatna 


Hemanta Kumar Mohapatra 


This very session of Odisha History Congress is itself a 
very historic occasion as it is, organised in a place surrounded 
by historical sites as well as scenic valleys and, mountains. 
In1980s the name of this district was associated with 
backwardness and starvation death which was known as 
Kalahand;i syndrome. But the situation is different now. Indravati 
project has changed the agricultural scenario of the district. 


Despite its backwardness it is one of the rich regions of 
Odisha in terms of history, agriculture, forest resources, 
gemstone, buxite, folk dance, folk music, folklore, handicrafts, 
Archaeological wealth of Tel vallley suggestsa well civilized, 
urbanised, cultured people inhabited in this landmass around 
2000 years before Asurgarh being the cradle of this civilizations. 
Kalahandi along with Koraput and Bastar was a part of Kantara’ 
referred to the Ramayan and Mahabharat. In the 4" Century B.C. 
Kalahandi was known as Indravana from where precious 
gemstones and dimond were collected for the imperial treasury 
of the Mauryas. During the Gupta era Vyaghraraja was ruling 
over this region which was known as Mahakantara. This 
Mahakantra was comprised of Kalahandi, Koraput and Bastar 
districts. After Vyaghraraj the Nalas ruled the southern part of 
Kalahandi when the lower part of Tel river valley was rulled 
over by Tustikara and his scions. Maraguda valley is identified 
as the capital of Sarbapuriyas. After the Sarvapuriyas this region 
was merged with the eastern part of South Kosala. In 9® and 10 
century AD Kalahandi was included in Trikalinga. Nagas started 
ruling Kalahandi district since 1006 A.D. Then on Kalahandi 
was under the Gangas, Suryavamshis.In 1568 the territory got 
temporary independence. It was ruled by the British as a feudatory 
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state. After independence Kalahandi state was merged with India 
on 1.1.1948 and came under Odisha. This. district is proud for 
its historical places like Asurgarh, Amthagarh, Belkhandi, 
Budhigarh, Gudahandi, Mohangiri, Telguda Fort, Teresinga, 
Urlukupgarh. Here one can enjoy the dances like Banabadi, 
Bajasal, Dalkhai, Dhap, Rasarkeli and Ranapa. Ghumra Dance 
of Kalahandi attained international fame, Ghumra is recognised 
as a folk dance as its dress code resembles more like a tribal 
dance. But in fact this dance has different mudra and has 
resemblances with the classical dance styles of India. 


In the district of Kalahandi traditional Hindu festivals are 
celebrated with enthusiasm. But the local festivals like Chhatar 
Jatra and Khandabasa have indegenous flavour. In the field of 
art and craft Habusipuri handloom saree and Khaipadar wood 
craft is well known. 


Now a days there are frequent challenges to the 
historiography of Odisha and the time is very crucial for the 
survival of genuine history. The very foundation of historical 
studies is in question and efforts are on to distort it beyond repair. 
History is not stagnant. Nothing in history is final. History can 
be rewritten. But history can not be rewritten in the cost of its 
historicity. Historians have little liberty to incorporate 
imagination and myths in history. History is a record of facts. 
Facts are based on evidence. We can not alter historical truths 
with the whims of the rulers and vested interests. Neither history 
can be written by executive order nor. by legislative action. 
Judiciary decision or media propaganda can not alter the facts 
of history. Knowledge of historical research is a prerequisite for 
analysing evidence and compiling history. 


But now efforts are being made by incompetent and 
unqualified persons to give history unwarranted dimension by 
changing its basic structure. In the past efforts were made to 
misguide future generation by buring time capsul under ground. 
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Now a days court historians are encouraged to write history with 
dictates and imagination to please their political masters. 


In Odisha futile attempts were made to fix the birthplace of 
Gautarn Buddha at Rembai. Necessary evidence could not be 
collected. A politician with some casteist sentiment has gone to 
the extent of saying that there was no Kalinga war. Such a 
sensitized statement got wide coverage by regional electronic 
media. Here I have a submission to make. Generally it is accepted 
that in the Kalinga war 1.5 lakhs people from Kalinga were taken 
away as captive and 1 lakh people were killed in the battle. But 
in the Shahbazgarhi Text of Ashok’s Rock Edict XIII it is clearly 
mentioned that” In the war in Kalinga, men and animals 
numbering one hundred and fifty thousands were carried away 
as captive from that country, as many as one hundred thousands 
were killed in action” (D.C. Sircar, Inscriptions of Ashok, 
Publication Division, New Delhi, Fourth Edition, 1998 p.42) 
So it is wrong to say that in the Kalinga war 1.5 lakhs of Kalingan 
warriers were taken away as captive and one lakh were slain in 
the battle. The total number includes men and animals like horses 
and elephants. The casuality of human beings can never be 
ascertained from this only source. Another politician with same 
casteist outlook said that Jayee Rajaguru of Odisha was not a 
patriot. A member of parliament of Odisha gave a statement that 
twenty fifth December is not the birthday of Jesus Christ. All 
above statements are made out of whims and no evedence was 
produced in support of such views. Politicians are hiring 
historians to write history on their idols. Persons with little 
achievement are posed as great by hired historians supported by 
political and media propaganda. Impartial and unbiased historians 
are pushed to background. Efforts are on to term the Paik rebellian 
as the first war of independence. Historians are hired to gather 
imaginary evidence for such illusory hypothesis. 


Historians should beware of such efforts of making history 
the stories of grandmaa. History is a mixture of sweetness and 
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bitterness, because truths are not always palatable. History gives 
a nation its identity. History gives a nation the confidence and 
inspiration to march ahead. Simultaneously history exposes the 
weakness and provided opportunities to overcome weakness and 
march on the right path. That is why the truth of history is sacred. 


In Indian history as well as in the history of Odisha we have 
some misnomer and naturally certain debates are warranted. To 
day I feel if fit to discuss a few of such issues as I think this is the 
right forum to discuss such issues. The first issue is our National 
movement and freedom movement- we should know the real 
nature of such movements. 


Geographically Indian subcontinent is not a natural nation 
with one language nd one culture. In history to keep India 
politically united was not always possible. Effort was made by 
Chandragupta Maurya to establish an all Indian empire. Political 
union of India continued till the third Mauryan emperor Asoka. 
But after his death, process of disintegration started and several 
sovereign independent kingdoms sprang up. After around five 
hundred years the Guptas made effort to unite India under their 
rule. Samudragupta adopter the principle of Digvigaya and 
Dharmavij aya to unify India politicaily. From then on fili Akbar 
India was never unified.. Indian empire disintegrated after the 
death of Aurangzeb. India remained fragmented for at least one 
hundred and fifty years. The Britishers took at least one hundred 
years to conquer the whole of India and establish the British 
Indian empire. In its history of about 2500 years since the 6™ 
century B.C. a politically unified India was possible only for 
around 500 years. Rest of the time India was never politically a 
single entity. In modern times india as a nation emerged due to 
the unifying mission of British imperialism.For administrative 
convinience the Britishers brought the whole Indian subcontinent 
under one rule. Indians got the glimpse of one India only after 
that. So it can be said that British imperialism gave birth to Pan- 
Indian nationalism. By their economics policy based upon 
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mercantilism the Britishers made India pauper and enriched 
themselves by the drain of wealth from India. Britishers took 
away our wealth but gave us our national unity. They adopted a 
policy of communal divide and tried to divide and rule. They 
encouraged two nations theory, but they could not sidetrack 
Indian nationalism which did matured during their tenure in India. 


Modren Indian Natianalism was a late-nineteenth century 
phenomenon. It started gathering momentum only after the Great 
Revolt of 1857 and got matured with the activites of Indian 
Association and Indian National Congress. But at inital stage 
the Indian leaders were not thinking in terms of Indian freedom. 
They only petitoned for participation in the British administration 
in India. Indian Natianalism and ‘Freedom Struggle! are different 
things. Indian nationalism gave birth to freedom struggle. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak fired the first salvo of freedom when he 
proclaimed “ Swaraj is my birth right, I shall have it.” Indian 
National Congress formaly adopted the resolution of Complete 
Independence’ at Lahore in 1929 AD. 


Before 1857 in India there were may battles against the 
British. Siraj-ud-daulah, Mir Qasim, Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan, the 
Marathas fought against the Britishers to defend their kinglom 
in India In Odisha Jayee Rajaguru fought against the British to 
defend Khorda. There were many local uprisings against the 
British. Historians have started to term Jiese uprisings as revolt. 


The Sanyasi Rebellion lasted from 1763 to 1800. Chuar 
uprising lasted from 1766 to 1772 and again from 1795 to 1816. 
The RajaofVizianagaran revolted in 1794. The Poligars of Tamil 
Nadu revolted in 1790s. In Malabar and Dindigal region there 
was revolt in 1801. In coastal Andhra there was revolt from 
1801tol805.In Paralakhemudi, resistance movement was there 
from 1813 to 1834. In Mysore there were rebellions in 1801 and 
1831. Diwan Velu Thampi of Travancore rebelled in 1805 AD. 
Paik rebellian took place in!817AD. There were many more 
revolts against the Britishers before 1857. 
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Chiefs of Saurastra revolted repeatedly from 1816 to 1832. 
The Kolis of Gujrat revolted in 1824-25,1828,1839 and 1849. 
hi Maharastra there were Kittur uprissing of 1824-25 


The Kolahpur uprising of 1824, 
The Satara uprising of 1841 
The revolt of the Gadkoris in 1844. 


Rajputs of Bilaspur revolted in 1805, the Taluqdars of 
Aligarh revolted in 1814-17 and the Bundelas of Jabalpur 
revolted in 1842. None of the above revolts or uprisings can be 
called a war of independence because none of them was fought 
with independence as a motive. 


Even the Great revolt of 1857 to which efforts are made to 
give the tag of first ;.. “ional war of independence failed to fulfill 
the required criteria to be the first national war of Independence. 
Prominent historian ike R.C. Majumdar after analysing the 
nature of the revolt gave his clear-cut opinion that it is neither 
first nor a national war of independence. The Great Revolt was 
not an all India phenomenon. it was sporadic, fought at different 
pockets for different motives. Indians fought against Indians and 
the revolt was put down wifh the help of Indian soldiers. Can 
the Paik Rebellian get the tag of first war of Independence? 
It is unfortunate that without consulting the historians the cabinet 
of Odisha took a decision to term Paik Rebellion of 1857 as the 
first war of independence. History can not be rewritten for 
political motive with executive order. It is commendable to 
celebrate 200th anniversary of this revolt. But as none of the 
similar revolts before or after it got such tag Paik Revolt of 1817 
can not be called the first war of Indian independence. It has 
heroism and patriotism, but it never had the motive of national 
independence. 


Linking the Battle of Jayee Rajaguru with Paik 
Rebellion This is another travesty of truth. Jayee Rajaguru fought 
a vigorous.battle against the British towards the end of the the 
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year 1804. Before that the Britishers had occupied Cuttack 
storming Barabati Fort in a battle of few hours on 14 October 
1803. Before that they had occupied Puri on 18 September 1803. 
In this context in certain text book it is wirtten, “The Raja of 
Khurda accepted a bribe of one lakh rupees from the English to 
help them in occupation of Puri.” (A.C.Pradhan, A Studyof 
History of Odisha,p251 ).But the fact is that king Mukunda Dev- 
1] was promised a bribe of one lakh by the Britishers. But the 
Britishers did not pay the bribe. This negotiation was made 
without the knowledge of Jayee Rajaguru. When Jayee Rajaguru 
came to know this he became unhappy with the minor king. 
Afterwards by force Jayee Rajaguru collected Rs.40, 000/- from 
Colonel Harcourt. 


On the advice of Jayee Rajaguru the Raja of Khurda did not 
sign the document accepting British suzerainty. Rather Jayee 
Rajaguru made an alliance with the Zamidars of Kujang, Kanika 
and Marichipur as well as with the Marathas to fight with the 
British to defend Khurda. The ultimate battle was fought at 
Barunei Fort in the month of December 1804. The Britishers 
fought there for 3 days and 3 nights. There was heavy casuality 
from both the sides. The Raja as well as the Rajaguru escaped 
from the fort. Both of them were captured. After this victory 
over Barunei fort Khurda was brought under the administrative 
control of the British East India Company. Jayee Rajaguru had a 
distinct conviction that he was fighting a battle to defend Khurda 
from the British. He could not win the battle and was captured 
and naturally he was a prisoner of war. The Britishers were not 
competent to try him as a conspirator, who rebelled against an 
established government. But there was a mock trial and Jayee 
Rajaguru was killed in a ghastly manner at Bagitota of Midnapur 
on 6th December 1806. Later on Mukunda Dev was released 
and under regulation IV of 1809 he was given the 
superintendentship of Sri Jagannath temple. He was asked to 
reside in the Balisahi Palace of Puri and Khurda merged with 
British territory. From 1804 to 1817, there was no incident of 
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any uprising of the Paiks. It was only in 1817 that the Paiks of 
Khurda revolted against the Britishers. So naturally no link can 
be established between these two separate incidents. In the book 
‘Freedom Struggle’ published by NET it is written that “the 
rebellion of Orissa Zamidars lasted from 1804 to 1817.” (Page- 

40) This is to be corrected because no rebellion of Zamidar was 

witnessed in Odisha between 1804 and 1817. 


CHALLENGES OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN 
ODISHA 


Now let us discuss the problems and progress of the 
historical research in Odisha. Historical research must include 
all aspects of human civilization. Efforts are on in Odisha to 
bring to limelight historical facts hitherto undiscovered. But such 
researchs lack co-relation and authenticity. Original sources are 
not consulted and analysed. The scholars are repeating facts 
because they are very much dependant upon the secondary 
sources. Many research articles lack novelty and they could not 
become helpful in writing general history. Little research has 
been done on the demography of .Odisha before Aryanisation. 
Superficial research based on cut and paste can not enrich the 
knowledge on history. Now-a-days the scholars become blind 
followers of isms in history. The researchers are trying to establish 
their hypothesis with the ism they believe and with the idea they 
preconceived. In such a process truth becomes a casuality. Facts 
are pushed to the background. The researchers have to came out 
of this vicious circle of isms and should not proceed on research 
with a preconceived conclusion. Conclusion should come out 
of serious research and proper analysis. A complete hisotry of a 
nation must include in itself the demography, society, culture, 
economy and politics. The progress of science and knowledge 
as well as the changes in the material world must also be included 
in the history of a nation. Without the knowledge of religion, 
Philosophy, art and architecture as well as literature nothing can 
be known about the institutions and intellectual development of 
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such people. A good deal of research is done on the history of 
ancient Odisha. But we could not go beyond the Kalinga war to 
begin the history of Odisha. But with the inputs of modern 
research we can push back over historical study to the time of 
second urbanisation. Historians should try to begin writing 
history of Odisha at least from 6th century B.C. More research 
is necessary for the purpose. It is a matter of great regret that 
research articles appeared in various journals are lying unused 
and the knowldege acquired by such research could not be 
incorporated in the history text books or books of references. 


Research in the history of medieval Odisha is very scanty 
and insufficient. Research on the Gangas and Suryavamshis is 
not progressing. There are many dark areas in the history of the 
Gangas and the Gajapatis. The commendable achievements of 
Hamvir, the eldest son of Kapilendradev in the South spreaded 
around Kondavidu and Udaygiri are not properly documented. 
His bravery, valour and sacrifice are not properly depicted and 
brought to the limelight. The sacrifices of Birabhadra and 
Jaganmohini, respectively the son and daughter of 
Prataparudradev, are not properly discussed in history. The 
historicity of Sarala Das is yet to be detailed. Sufficient research 
is not undertaken to explore the history of the Afghans, Mughals 
and the Marathas. In 1980 a book of Mainul A Haque entitled 
“Muslim Administration in Orissa, 1561 -1751” was published 
from Calcutta, hi 1981 Bhawani Chandra Ray published his 
“Orissa under the Mughals” from Calcutta. Sri Ray also published 
another book entitled “ Orissa under the Marathas 1751 -1803” 
from Allahabad in 1960. hi 2009 a young scholar named Md. 
Yamin brought out a monograph aititiled “ Impact of Islam on 
Orissan culture.” There is very scanty research on the Marathas 
n Odisha. During the Maratha rule the people of Odisha had 
suffered a lot due to Bargi nenace. But little research is done on 
the topic. Scholars working in the history of medieval )disha are 
depending much on secondary sources. An erudite scholar of 
Odishan history Cedarnath Maehapatra wrote Khurudara Itihas 
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(the history of Khurda). In this book he 'ealt with the political 
hist ory and development of literature in Khurda. He had ignored 
the development in the Maratha court at Cuttack. Maratha rule 
was not very popular in Odisha. But little evidences are availbale 
to establish this hypothesis. It is being said thatthe Odias 
welcomed the Britishers because they were fed up with the 
Maratha misrule. Modern history of Odisha starts with the British 
occupation of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore in 1803 AD. From 
1803 to 1947 and from 1947 to 2000 AD the Odishan history is 
of two hundred years. Is there a faithful and complete compilation 
of history of this period? In scuch a history book there should be 
vividdescription of the politics, administration, society, economy, 
religion and culture of the period. During this period many epoch 
making incidents took place in Odisha The Odias marched ahead 
overcoming many ordeals. This is a crucial period for the Odias 
and Odisha. Historians should provide a clear and creditable 
picture of this period. First and formost problem before the Odia 
race was its identity. British occupation of Cuttack in 1803 was 
a cakewalk but they had to face a firce battle at Barunei fort to 
occupy Khurda. jayee Rajaguru, the Parickha /Bebarta of 
Mukunddev-II had made alliance with the zamidars of Kanika, 
Kujanga, Marichpur as well as with the Marathas to give tough 
fight to the British. Naturally with much difficulty Khorda was 
annexed to British territory. 


Very soon Odisha witnessed resistance movements like the 
movement of Paralakhemundi in 1813 and Paik rebellion of 
1817. The Kandhas of Odisha also revolted under.the leadership 
of Dora and Chakara Bisoi. During the Great Revolt of 1857 
Veer Surendra Sai fought against the British. More research on 
the topic is necessary. The role of Chakhi Khuntia in the Great 
Revolt of 1857 is yet to be ascertained. But it must be candidly 
said that none of them was fighting for the independence of India. 


The worst Famine of 1866 was a turning point in the history 
of Odisha. Out of the bitter experience emerged Odia 
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consciousness which led to the renaissance in Odisha as well a 
movement for Odia identity and nationalism. The agony of the 
famine was multiplied due to the apathy and conspiracy of non- 
odia officials. The British administrators in Odisha were 
misguided. The report of the Famine Commission led by Cambell 
should be analysed impartially. The experience of this famine 
shall be an eye-opener for the people of Odisha who are 
perpetually under the threat of natural calamities. 


After 1866 the history of Odisha was predominated by four 
major currents. First the Odia identity movement of which the 
language movement was a part. Second the development of Odia 
nationalism in which the movement for the separate Odisha 
province was included. 


Thirdly Odisha participated of in the national movement 
and freedom struggle of India. 


Fourthly, the popular movements of Garjat states of which 
Prajamandal movement was a part. This current may be appended 
by the merger of the princely states with Odisha. 


Regarding Odia identity movement the historians have 
mostly emphasized on the contributions of Fakir Mohan Senapati. 
As the Odia identity movement was predominantly expressed 
through the Odia language movement the historians deal with 
the contributions of Radhanath Ray, Bhaktakabi Madhusudan, 
Gangadhar Meher and Bhim Bhoi. The contributions of Gouri 
Shankar Ray, Nilamani Vidyaratna and many others are not dealt 
with in proper manner. The contributions of Madhusudan Das 
to this Odia movement are unforgettable. Besides the linguistic 
aspects, the other aspects of Odia identity movement need serious 
and systematic study by the historians. 


It is a fact that Odia nationalism emerged out of Odia identity 
and Odia language movement. Protagonists of former Odia 
nationalism like Kharavela, Jajati, Chodagangadev, 
Anangabhimadev, Narasinghdev, Kapiiendradev, Jayee Rajaguru, 
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Buxi Jagabandhu, Dora and Chakara Bisoi and Surendra Sai were 
the inspiring factors. Madhusudan played the pioneer role to unite 
the Odia speaking tracts with Odisha. The crusade of the people 
of Sambalpur to come out of Hindi dominated Central Province 
is praise worthy. Historians have also dealt with the contributions 
of Utkal Samilani and Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Dev 
to this cause. But more research on the topic is required and our 
young generation should know with how much difficulties a 
province named Orissa on the basis of language was born. 
Abigger and powerful Odisha province is always better for the 

glory of Odianism. Odisha’s participation in the national 

movement and freedom struggle of India has been discussed by 

the scholars from different point of view. The contributions of 
Gopabandhu, Panu.. Nilakanth, AcharyaHarihar, Gopabandhu 

Choudhury, Harekrishna Mahtab, and Ramadevi to this 

movement have been adequently discussed. But national history 

of India though not silent entirely, nas not given its due weightage 

oven to the incidents like Inchudi and Eram. Historians of Odisha 

failed to draw national limelight for the inclusion of such events 

in the national history. Efforts were meade to wriie the history of 
freedom struggle in Odiska. A consolidated unabiased 
monograph of the topic is urgenily needed. Popular movements 
against the Garjat rulers protected Dy the Britishers are not dealt 
with by the historians in a systematic manner. There are stray 
articles on the topic mostly written by non-historians. Such 
articles are based on hearsay and lack historical flavour. An 
unbiased assessment of the role of Harekrushna Mahtab, Malati 
Devi Chaudhury, and Sarangadhar-Das, Kailash Ch. Mohanty 
should be made. In the matter of merger of princely states with 
Odisha, the contributions of Mahtab are not properly assessed. 
Sardar Patel has admitted a greater role of Mahtab for initiating 
the idea of complete merger in place of accession by the princely 
states. A book by Mohapatra ‘Mahtab’s first innings in 
power’ (Mohapatra H, K, Mahtab’s First Innings In Power, 
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Cuttack,2006) has dealt with the rudiments of this topic and is 
an indicator for the detailed study. 


The historians of Odisha had never ventured to make a 
proper assessment of the historical personalities of Odisha. 
Personally I do not believe in personality cult. But when less 
deserving personalities are elevated to the pinnacle of glory due 
to the political patronage of the parties in power supported by 
paid media propaganda, why more deserving persons should be 
neglected and not given their due places in history? The historians 
should not be allured by the favours shown by the power centre 
to distort history. The j ob of the historian is sacred and they 
must say a spade a spade.hi post independence period time has 
come for an impartial assessment of the works of the chief 
ministers of Odisha at least up to 2000 AD. After the shifting of 
Mahtab from Odisha to the Central cabinet in 1950 there began 
in Odisha an era of political uncertainties which continued from 
1950 to 1980,. This political uncertainties of Odisha for long 
thirty years brought severe damage to the economic prospects 
of Odisha. The young historians should assess this position 
impassionataly. They should also judge what possibilities were 
recorded after the return of political stability to Odisha in 1980. 


I donot believe in giving sermons. But I have certain request 
and submission to make before the young and upcoming scholars 
of history. 


1. History is sacred. Don’t distort it with ulterior motives. 


2. Scholars and researchers in history must be sensible and 
reasonable. They must have the courage to speak the 
truth.Modern scholars are very much dependant on the 


websites. But websites are not always authentic and 
dependable. 


3. The study of history is going through a very difficult phase. 
Serious efforts are on to disfigure history and destroy its 
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credibility. Efforts are also being made to implant falsehood 
and myths in history. Even the historicity of the world 
heritage monument like Tajmahal is questioned. Historians 
shall have to go beyond these ordeals. History can be 
rewritten, but falsehood cannot be converted into history. 


4. The teachers of history in Odisha have their own problems. 
The introduction of CBCS courses has become a challenge 
for the teachers in history. In history modernisation of the 
syllabus was overdue. The history teachers have to learn 
and train themselves properly to make the study of history 
relevant and palatable.The lacunae in the syllabus 
must be identified and corrected.The syllabus must be 
rationalised. 


5. Finally I have a request to all. Don’t make any statement on 
historical topics without proper knowledge about history 
and its methods of research. Mostly the politicians must 
refrain from making their unwarranted comment on 
historical topics. Their werk is to lead the people in a just 
way, not to write history. 

6. History can‘not be wniten by executive order. Neither it 
can be enforced by legistiation, judicial or mediajudgement. 
In this gathering of history scholars and iovers of history I 
must applause the efforts of genuine historians to maintain 
the sanctity and credibility of history. 


iid 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Redefining Nationalism Nation Building And Odisha 
XXXVIIth Session, Utkal University, 2017 


Amal Kumar Mishra 


I propose to share with you here my own ideas on 
‘Redefining Nationalism - Nation Building and Odisha’. As you 
know "Nationalism belongs by and large to a definite historical 
category”,! the word being more and more commonly used in 
the vocabulary only after the Napoleonic wars in the present 
sense of the term. The whole of the European continent was 
charged with a nationalist spirit in the years between 1830 and 
1.848 when one after the other nationalities raised their voice 
against the unjust treatment meted out to them by their imperialist 
as well as colonial rulers. The popular nationalist urges finally 
Jed them in the path of freedom from bondage. By the 50s! there 
occurred further simmerings of nationalists? discontents which 
ultimately attained its fruition with the process of state building 
activity in 1870-71. This was more significantly marked in case 
of Germany and Italy. As such, Europe in the 19th century 
presented a picture of being completely seized with a nationalist 
spirit and then it started sending waves of ideas on liberty and 
freedom to so many African as well as Asian countries seething 
like a cauldron in the hands of their colonial tormentors?. 


In fact, there were clear signals of a social change taking 
place by the 70’s of the 19th century India due mainly to the 
action and interaction taking place between numerous subjective 
as well as objective forces and it made “... a political mutation 
all the more likely”.? This became more imperative when the 
advanced British masters radically transformed the pre-colonial 
Indian social and economic set up by demolishing once for all 
its once, self-sufficient village economy.* Ahighly centralized 
administration with one set of rules and regulations promulgated 
throughout the country, impetus given to the spread of English 
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education and language, speedy development inthemeansof 
communication withaviewto accessing the hinterlands etc. 
though done for fulfilling their narrow and selfish interests yet 
ultimately resulted in the rise ‘and growth of newly oriented 
classes and forces quite unique hi Indian history. It mobilised 
more fully the energetic Indian middle class intelligentsia, who 
by their very nature, and character, came into conflict with British 
colonialism as never before. It unleashed the much needed motive 
power for the birth of Indian nationalism.’ 


In time, however, this spirit of nationalism was well received 
‘by the people of Odisha under the supervision and guidance of 
their resourceful leadership, as they too suffered from the same 
agonies and pangs that their counterparts experienced elsewhere 
in India.-A grievous lack of communication between the ruler 
and the ruled, hopeless land policies, usury capital associated 
with the predominance of the village based moneylenders, change 
of currency system from cowrie to silver sicca rupee, ruination 
of the native industries, monopoly of salt trade, resumption 
ofjagir lands and rent free tenures, utter callousness shown by 
the alien rulers especially during the period of natural disasters 
and finally, the very attempt to replace Odia by Bengali, Hindi 
and Telgu which were quite alien to the land ignited the minds 
of the Odia people to an uncommon degree. 


In Odisha the deep discontent against the British rule was 
ventilated in two ways -one, the Resistance Movement which 
started and continued right from 1804-05 with Jayee Rajguru 
unfurling the banner of revolt in Khurda, down to the period of 
Dharanidhar Naik in Keonjhar in 1891, which though gathered 
more storm yet could not go further and materialise in the ouster 
of the British due to lack of awareness, coordination and support 
from all around despite the fact that they deserved to be called 
and regarded as national heroes. On the other hand, the National 
Movement that was launched in 1885 in the Inaugural Session 
of Indian National Congress held at Bombay soon gathered 
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momentum and became a viable force with each passing year 
engulfing the entire country. Odisha like the rest of the nation 
prepared herself for a final showdown with the colonial regime 
and joined the national mainstream forthwith. Before the 
nationalist leadership in Odisha however, there were two 
important challenges to meet - one, to join the nation wide 
movement and the other, unification of the dismembered parts 
of Odisha already parcelled out to her immediate neighbours 
due to certain historical factors. The popular demand was for 
creation of a separate province of Odisha along with participation 
in the National Movement. As such, a two pronged approach 
was adopted by the Odia nationalist leadership to pursue a 
relentless fight against all odds that stood as stumbling blocks 
on the path of this aim and objective come whatever might. The 
early batch of Odia leadership viz; Madhu Sudan Das, Gouri 
Shankar Ray, Phakir Mohan Senapati among others passing over 
the baton of struggle to the next batch of leaders like Pandit 
Gopabandhu, Pandit Nilakantha, Hare Krusbna Mahtab etc. the 
battle for freedom and unification continued unabated and carried 
to its logical end. Odisha emerged as a unified separate province 
on 1 April 1936 and took the credit for being constituted as the 
first ever linguistic province in the whole oftodia.” Similarly 
Odisha also got the credit for the first ever merger of the princely 
State ofNilgiri taking place here in the whole of India as early as 
14 November 1947 which showed the way to the Indian 
leadership for national integration.® 


Thus, with the attainment of Independence on 15 August 
1947 as a onsequential measure to the partition of Greater India, 
the country entered the threshold of new opportunities as well 
as challenges. The twin tasks of nation building and democratic 
governance became the major aims and objectives ‘of the new 
nationalist government under Nehru’s leadership in post 
Independence India. Taking a cue from it the Government of 
Odisha under its Premier H.K. Mahtab’s leadership undertook 
several reform measures as well as constructive activities in order 
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to modernize the state and give her a new identity and facelift. 
Two multipurpose River Valley Projects, one relating to the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud and the other, Machkund Duduma were 
taken up in right earnest to generate hydroelectric power as well 
as provide irrigation facility to the innumerable agricultural fields 
located at the downstream countering many odds and difficulties, 
put on the way. Terming the Mahanadi Project at Hirakud and 
the likes as temples of modern India Pandit Nehru told:... these 
constructive feats will not only change the face of India and bring 
prosperity to millions, but will make that prosperity endure for a 
thousand years.” Besides, the passing of the Religious 
Disabilities Act, the Temple Entry Act, Odisha Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, Odisha Moneylenders’ (Amendment) Act 
under Mahtab’s leadership and the Zamindari Abolition Act under 
Naba Krushna Choudhury’s leadership gave a new socio- 
economic perspective to Odisha. The shifting of the capital from 
Cuttackto Bhubaneswar, rich with heritage sites, on 13 April 
1948, establishment of a High Court in 1948, Public Service 
Commission in 1949 and building of the new State Secretariat, 
State Assembly, State Museum, State Archives, Sahitya Academy, 
Lalit Kala Academy, SangeetNatak Academy, Rabindra Mandap, 
Kala Mandap, Utkal University permanent campus and the Zoo 
at Nandankanan during the years 1956-61 provided the much 
required new brand image to the State of Odisha. 


The construction works were further continued during the 
period 1961 -67 with the launching of a MIG Factory at 
Sunabeda, Regional Engineering College at Rourkela, Regional 
Research Centre, Odisha University of Agriculture & Technology, 
Sainik School and Reginal College of Education at Bhubaneswar, 
Berhampur and Sambalpur Universities, Paradip Port and 
Express Highway linking it to Daitari mines, and one Oft 
Refinery* also came up at Paradip. Similarly a Steel Plant at 
Rourkela and two Aluminium Plants under NALCO - one at 
Angul and the other at Damanjodi gave the required boost to 
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rapid industrialisation of the state and opened up employment 
opportunities for the people. 


The challenges that came on the way to development were 
no less. The displacement and rehabilitation works, corrupt 
practices at high places, unchecked population growth, law & 
order problems in the name of Naxalism and Maoism!’®, issues 
relating to gender, caste, creed, ethnicity, religion and culture 
often tried to derail the track of development and otherwise 
peaceful atmosphere of the state. In the face of it Odisha has 
managed to register progress; thanks solely to her people who 
try to maintain! an eato quite unique by all standards.” 


Friends, Odisha History Congress have grown thus far on 
your continued support and strength. Now it is in its youth. Your 
further contributions and role as a scholar and academician can 
only enhance its glory and vitality to scale newer heightsin future. 


ASsT.S. Eliot, the poet lausete once put it: 


Time past and time present 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 


Hence, it is not really enough if we simply read the past as 
mere chroniclers.We have to go between the lines, identify the 
forces at work and examine the role of the past that always 
impacts the future. Therefore, it is the job of the historian to 
look ahead and make such valid forecasts that they come true in 
future. The lessons of History are bitter for those who repeat the 
same mistakes but sweet for them who build themselves up on 
its merits. 


Iam happy to learn that during the two-day session of Odisha 
History Congress you have a number of thought provoking 
intellectual presentations. 1 am sure they would enthuse you, 


stimulate your minds and fill it with more creativity for future 
use. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Understanding The Culture of Rural Odisha 


and Bhagabata Tungi 
40™ Session ,Kshetramohan Science College, Ganjam, 2019 


Bhagabana Sahu 


I have selected a topic “Understanding the Culture of Rural 
Odisha and Bhagabata Tungi” to share some of my random 
thoughts which is comparatively a neglected area of Odishan 
History. Villages form ‘the core of the human civilization. The 
village has been from its very inception, dne of the primary units 
in which human activities are ‘socially arranged, and people 
throughout India hz ‘2 been mainly the village folk!. It is known 
to be of great antiquity, and camé'into existénce when agriculture 
became the ““econom~ basis of subsistence of group life.? 


Villages were formed by a number of families residing at 
9ne place. Most of the villages came into existence as a result of 
movement of the members of a family, tribe or clan to a particular 
site because of such factors as pressure on land, or inimical 
atmosphere in the habitat, or bad location or displacement either 
by authority or the invaders or avaiiabiiity of better amenities 
and facilities at the place of migration. Generally, in the beginning 
only a few members would migrate to a new place and lay the 
foundation for a village. Later, other migrants from the same 
village or even from some other villages would join them and 
extend the area of the habitation.’ Villages were generally 
established on the bank of the rivers or streams and on thé foot 

.of the hills or mountains. The shabby little villages, often very 
close to each other are punctuated only by rivers and canals. 
They have a few trees on their outskirts and here and there a 
small grove divides one from another. Otherwise there is nothing 
to be seen between the villages but little fields separated by 
narrow footpaths and occasional rough roads. 
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The village was a cluster of huts small and large. Often 
grouped round a well or a pond, near which was a small open 
space with a few trees (served for village Panchayat). In earlier 
times villages often had club rooms which served as rest-houses 
for travelers and as centres of social life, later the place of these 
halls was taken by the village temples or Bhagabata Tungis.?* 


Different terms like gaon, pali, palli, sasan, pada, pura, guda, 
kheta, etc. have been used for different type of villages.’ There 
were different type of villages such as, village situated near the 
city gate (for example Dwaragaon), cattlemen’s village 
(Goudagaon), camp village, endowed village, village with 
market, border village, and village occupied wholly or largely 
by people belonging .to a single caste or following a single 
profession. The ruiers of different dynasties and ruling families 
established a number of Brahmin sasanas in order to glorify their 
names. Gradually the members of these sasanas migrated to 
several places and established villages.” 


Odisha is basically a land of viliages which is still 
predominantly an agricultural tract having about 40,000 villages 
big or small.® Rural culture of Odisha is unique and distinct in 
many ways. Several factors are attributed for this unique rural 
culture of Odisha. The geographical situation of the region 1S 
the prime factor to fear up of such a culture. Lying between north 
and south India across a natural highway along the eastern coast 
of India, Odisha acts like a bridge between the Aryan culture of 
North and Dravidian culture of South. The socio-cultural life of 
this region thus form a-highly interesting amalgam evolved out 
of Dravido-Aryan elements with-delightful assimilations from 
the life of the tribals and not so much affected by the external 
influences of Islam and Christianity as other parts of India.? These 
elements of purely indigenous culture contributed immensely 
for maintaining the rural culture of Odisha alive and vibrant. 
Rural background ot Odisha was another factor that led it to 
retain the unique folk traditions of this region. The isolation of 
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the region was another factor for maintaining their rural culture 
intact for a long time. The whole province was geographically 
isolated from the rest of India and even the Odisha proper. “It 
had no roads, no railways, and no navigable canals till Odisha 
was visited by a famine of most desolating and intense character 
in 1866”.!° The Famine Commission remarked “The people were 
shut up in a narrow province between pathless jungles and an 
impracticable sea”.!! There was not a single road in existence in 
the modem sense of the term. The only one road which connected 
Odisha with Cuttack passed over large unbridged rivers and was 
unmetalled. 


The conservativeness of the people was another factor that 
led to the growth of a distinct rural culture in this region. The 
people of Odisha were very much conservative, superstitious 
and ignorant. They were averse and apathetic to modem ideas 
and western influences for a long time. Therefore, their 
development and transformation was very slow. It indirectly 
helped them to retain their rural culture alive and vibrant for a 
long time. 


John Beams has rightly remarked that “Owing to the 
isolation in which their country has remained for so many ages, 
the peasantry of Odisha has retained old ideas and fancies to a 
greater extent than any other Aryan people of India”. Cultural 
and religious synthesis of Odisha is another factor to rear up 
such a folk culture. The symbol of this purely indigenous cultural 
synthesis is the shrine of Lord Jagannath.!’’ Starting as an 
unknown deity of the Sabaras in the dense forest; Jagannath 
manifested: Himself as one of the greatest Gods of the whole 
world. Jagannath has been regarded as the presiding deity or 
Rastra Devata of the Odia people. The world famous temple of 
Lord Jagannath at Puri has influenced the life of the Odia people 
to such an extent that their dance, drama, music, art, fasts, 
festivals and food habits all evolved around it. 
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The creative power of the people and the literary background 
of Odisha particularly south Odisha was another factor which 
made the rural culture of Odisha a prominent one. The famous 
poets of Odia literature, like Kabisamrat Upendra Bhanja, 
Kabisurya Baladeva Ratha, Dinakrushna Dash,” Gopalakrushna 
Patnaik, Nanda Kishore Bal, Tripati Gayaka Ratna, Hanumana 
Rayaguru, Bhakta Ramadas, and Kabuli Narusu Patra; 
Padmanava Dev, Banamali Patnaik, Kabichandra Raghunath 
Parichha of Paralakhemundi; Kishora Chandra Rajendra of 
Chikiti; Goswami Krishna Chandra Das and Raghunath Singhdeo 
and Raja Krishna Singh of Dharakote; Srinivas Rajamani, 
Krishnamohan Patnaik and Mohan Goswami of Manjusa; Raja 
Vikram Deo Verma of Jeypore; Dinabandhu Harichandan, 
Mukunda Harichandan and Chandra Chudamarii Harichandan 
of Surangi; Tarini Charan Patra of Kabisuryanagar and Bharat 
Choudhry of Brahmanachhai; Kesaba Das of Tentuapada; Kanhu 
Das of Mangalapur; Narasingha Matha of Karakhandi; Pitambar 
Das of Tanhara (Pitala) were born in this region of Odisha who 
created a renaissance in the history of Odissi Champu, Chhanda, 
Purana and folk songs of Odisha. 


The Existence of Akhadas in several villages helped a lot 
to maintain the tradition of folk dance, music and songs. Even 
today, the musical instruments and equipments preserved in the 
Akhadas serve as the place of rehearsal organized by the locally 
recruited Gurus. These Gurus often moved from village to village 
to teach different folk dances and natakas. Efficient Gurus are 
felicitated with Kundalas, Suna-Khadus and Pattavastras for their 
contributions to the folk dances of the area. 


The beauty and bounty of the region also contributed a lot 
to develop a fascinating and distinct culture of her own. Endowed 
with rare scenic beauty by its soaring mountains, terraced valleys, 
lush green forests, murmuring streams and waterfalls, sweet 
sounds of singing birds, golden sea-beach with rolling blue 
lagoons, amazing charm of the lake Chilika, picturesque 
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landscape, and rich tribal life made Odisha, a veritable paradise 
of nature lovers. All these gifts of the nature helped a lot to 
maintain such a culture in this part of India. Therefore, a great 
writer amptly remarks that, “Orissa’s hills and dales tell stories, 
its trees and creepers sing and its people dance to the tune of the 
music”. | 


The patronage of the Rajas and Zamindars of Odisha was 
another factor which helped the growth of folk-cultural traditions 
vibrant. Folk dances were generally patronized by the Rajas, 
Maharajas, and Zamindars as well as by the affluent sections of 
the society for centuries. Most of the Zamindars of Odisha 
patronized the Prahallada Nataka, Radhaprema iLeela, Bharat 
Leela, Rama Leela, Pala.choou, ghoda nacha Krishna Leela, 
Dasakathia etc. They not only patronized the folk dances and 
natakas but also composed and staged Prahallada Natak, 
Radhaprema Leela, Bharat Leela, Rama Leela, Krishna Leela, 
Dasakathia etc, Madan Mohan Singdeo, the Raja of Dharakot, 
built a stage known as Kesari Rangamanch and helped a team of 
artists to display natakas like Prahallada Natak, Probodha 
Chandrodaya etc. Krupasindhu Narendra Deva, the Raja of 
Mahuri (Brahmapur) used to organize numerous natakas through 
a party at Brahmapur. Ramakrushna Chhotaray, the Raja of 
Jalantara (now in Andhra Pradesh) was credited with the 
composition of the original version of Prahallad Natak. Kishore 
Chandra Harichandan Jagadeva, the Raja of Surangi wrote 
another version of Prahallada Nataka, Chandana- Pala and 
Kishorechandra- Pala. Biswambar Rajendra Deo, the Raja of 
Chikiti (1851-55) wrote Krishna Leela and Raghunatha Vilas. 
Padmanava Narayana Dev (1872-1914) who belonged to the 
royal family of Paralakhemundi was a great patron of dramas, 
natakas and folk dances. His works include Chandra -vati 
Swayambar, Bana Darpadalan, Dana Parikshya, Srimad 
Bhagabatamahatmya and Prahallad Natak. 
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Some of the Rajas and Zamindars of Odisha like the Rajas 
of Chikiti, Badakhemundi, Paralakhemund;i, Kodala-Athagadh, 
Jalantara, Dharakote, Surangi not only patronised the Gurus of 
folk dances but also established the Ranga-manchas and akhada- 
gharas for the spread and popularity of these dances. Political 
patronage alone cannot build up a cultural edifice, the spiritual 
faith of the people is something higher and nobler.’ Odisha was 
the birth place of many cults, creeds and religious saints. It has 
the largest number of . Jagannath temples and Sakti Pithas and 
given birth to many Sadhus and Santhas like Atibadi Jagannath 
Das, Balaram Das, Achyutanand Dash, Ananta Das, Yosavanta 
Das, Alekh Goswami, Bhim Bhoi, Arakhita Das, Ram Das, 
Keshava Das, Pitambar Das, Lakshmi Narayana Dev, Narasingha 
Matha and others. 


This has been corroborated by Mozharul Islam who says, 
“If culture is the product of the intellectual faculty of man, 
folklore is the result of his urge for creativity and impulsive love 
for beauty. In one, ke finds his intellect and sense of refinement 
released, in the other his creative ideas are expressed and shaped, 
his aesthetic impulses speaks. By doing so, man also nourishes 
his culture through folklore. Folklore is thus the product of 
culture; a component part of culture”.!” Puranic traditions and 
existence of Bhagabata Tungis played a very significant role in 
Odisha to rear up rural culture in a perfect manner. In almost all 
the villages of Odisha the Purana Panda recited puranas in every 
evening hours either in the Bhagabata Tungis or in the temple 
precincts or in the verandahs of the imunificent persons. The 
elderly persons of the villsge assembled there to listen. The 
villages in Odisha are interestingly different in pattern from those 
of the neighbouring states. There are, generally, two rows of 
thatched houses standing shoulder to shoulder, with a street 
running in between, and with a temple and a tank at one end and 
a Bhagavata Ghara or a village Akhada at the other. The village 
homes are invariably decorated with mural paintings of some 
sort, and have a shady garden at the back. The Bhagavata of 
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Jagannatha Dasa and the village priest still wield considerable 
influence on the social and individual life of the average Odia in 
the village. Even today, the Bhagavata of Jagannatha Dasa is 
recited daily in the Bhagavata Ghara of some of the Hindu 
families & the villages. Rural culture is such an aspect of history 
which includes the villagers? living style, folk customs, folk 
beliefs, folk medicines, folk arts and crafts, music, dance, 

festivals, rites and gestures. It also includes folk tales, legends, 

myths, proverbs, riddles, etc. We may not know the author’s 

names of folk lore items but it is the collective-heritage of the 

community. Folklore is the pulse of a community. Herskovits 

has said that, “Folklore is an important mechanism to maintain 

the stability of culture of communities: It is the creation of the 

mental world of nu ..-literate or untrained or unschooled and 

scientifically unstructired community”. There is significance of 
folklore as they are part of the memory collection and re-invention 

in performance. 


In any region or country there happens to be chiefly two 
types of literatures, viz., the general literature and the folk 
literature. The tradition of the general iiteraturc is chiefly found 
to be in the written form, an :s preserved in that form. But/ the 
literature that was composed in the ancient and the medieval 
periods was meant not to be read, but to be listened, to be recited, 
and to be sung. This was known as Oral literature or Folk 
literature. | 


The oral literature of a country or a region belongs to its 
common man whose thoughts are expressed in the most native, 
down to earth and poetic way. It is archaic, archetypal and has 
neither any .written text nor any claims on its authorship. “The 
word ‘oral’ itself suggests that such literature is not chronicled. 
It originates from illiterate people in a language akin to them. 
This type of literature is not a patt of the literary history. 


Oral literature is much elder than a country’s written 
literature. At atime when peosle ussd tv Hive in integrated social 
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groups, the oral literature of each community grew and 
developed. It is a product generally of the unlettered, classless 
community as a whole and not of any individual belonging to 
any particular community or group. It is generally believed that, 
initially oral literature is the creation of an individual and in 
process of re-creation and constant variation it gradually becomes 
a group product. Oral literature is, therefore, a communicably 
re-created and oriented form which thrives in the life of the 
unlettered mass of the country. 


Oral literature or folk literature can be broadly divided into 
six categories i.e. (1) Folk-tales, (2) Folk-songs, (3) Ballads, (4) 
Riddles, (5) Proverbs, and (6) Dakabachanas. Among them Folk- 
tales are most popular, heart touching and vibrant. 


Aibudhi Kahani (Grand Mother’s Story Telling): 


Aibudhi Kahani is one of the most important aspects of 
rural culture. Story-telling is the oldest traditional folk art?! The 
telling of Folk-tales continues to be the domain of mostly the 
older member of the Odia villages. It is a common feature in 
many houses that grandmothers during their leisure hours 
generally in the evening or night surrounded by their grand 
children narrate these tales. The folk-tales with fancy and wonder 
as their main characteristics are Ksten to by children with great 
attention. They are enthralling not only to children but also to 
grown-ups. 


Anybody cannot be a story-teller. It is an art. It is an 
intellectual hobby of some villagers especially old man and 
women, who are endowed with great power of imagination, 
power of expression and dramatic action. A story teller is a man 
of genius possessing childlike simplicity, youthful spirit, 
sympathetic heart and power to evoke emotion in others. He 
must be a man of amiable disposition, sound character and 
commanding personality with thorough mastery over the 
language to convince the young listeners of the truth of the 
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incidents. The listeners must make their doubts. They must weep 
or smile, open their eyes wide in wonder or curiosity or jump up 


in great delight, that is, to be of one mind and spirit with the 
story-teller.?? 


In the villages of Odisha, boys and girls assemble af the 
door of the story-teller, most often an old woman on whom rests 
the charge of keeping the child in good humour. The child has 
finished his play. As he has nothing else to do at home he might 
trouble his mother and other members. The best means devised 
to keep him quiet is story-telling. It makes him sit silently and 
patiently for hours, inculcates a habit of self-control, a habit to 
hear others.” ” 


Famous folkl.. st Kunja Bihari Das writes, “The sun has 
set. Stars twinkle. Ploughmen take rest. The village appears calm, 
serene and sacred. ‘1 ne grandmother starts her story. After the 
recitation of the first song, the story teller asks the boy to choose 
the subject matter from among the following: about a king or a 
merchant or a tiger or a pakhiraj ghada (flying horse) or a snake 
or a giant or a ghost. The boys and girls, who choose the folk- 
tale according to their taste £7. mood, differ great deal from one 
another in their choice; If the issue remains undecided, the old 
lady uses her discretion and starts. “Once upon a time there was 
a king (or a merchant)”. At cach pause during narration, the 
listener has to say ‘hum! (yes) to cncourage the story-teller ‘and 
keep it going”.** Folk stories are roughly classified into legends 
and Folk-tales. ~~ 


The legends include the episode of Sibei Samantara, 
Dharmapada, story of Boula cow, Gobinda Chandra, Ta-poi, 
bewail of the She-Dove etc. The Folk-tales of Odisha may be 
divided into the following categories: (a) Tales of gods, giants, 
ghosts and witches, (b) tales of birds, beasts, reptiles and Machya 
Kanya (c) tales of adventure, (d) tales of typical questions and 
answers, (e) tales raising problems and solving them, (f) morals 
translated into one’s life, (g) tales of humour and satire and {h) 
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tales of sea voyages reminding us of the golden maritime days 
when Odisha had an overseas empire and trade with great nations 
of the world: By listening the stories from the great grand-mother, 
the children of the villages developed their creative power. It 
helped them to become poets or writer in future. But, now-a- 
days, such things are rarely practised in the villages. 


Riddles also form an important part of oral literature. They 
appeal to intelligence and wisdom of rural-folk, rather than to 
sentiment. Each riddle carries a piece of wisdom, coated in 
humorous and intelligent language. Through the riddles one can 
make out many salient facts regarding the social customs, 
manners and conditions of the people. 


But there is a class of riddles which is still used for.; ritual 
purposes in Odisha. In some tribal areas of Qdisha,- there is still 
a social custom in which riddles are asked ceremonially by a 
father-in-law to his newly wedded son-in-law when he comes to 
his father-in-law’s house for the first time after marriage. The 
answers to the riddles are traditional. Yet the son-in-law must 
reply to them before he is permitted to wash his feet and take his 
seat in his father-in-law’s house. 


Proverbs and Dakabachanas : 


Proverbs are another form of folk literature of the rural mass. 
According to Kunjabihari Das, “Proverbs, Sayings, Similies and 
Maxims are just like the grand road (Badadanda) of Puri”.2” These 
are not only useful in the day to day life but also very fascinating. 
Every village has, to its credit, a number of intelligent men and 
women. Proverb or Dakbachan is their creation. It is neither 
philosophy, nor poetry nor any moral propaganda though its 
educative value is immense and profound. 


In the rural areas of Odisha there is still a set of proverbs 
related to agricultural work. They-are commonly known as 
Khana’s Vachan or the sayings of Khana, a legendary female 
character having a reputation for her astrological forecasting. 
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There is also another set of proverbs which is related to weather 
forecast and elementary astronomy. They are known as .Dak’s 
Vachan or saying of Dak, a legendary male character. Therefore, 
the saying of Dak probably mean sayings of a wise man.?2? 


Folk song is another important aspect of rural culture. The 
daily life of the average Odia from birth to death finds an 
expression in the folk songs. The people of this region in general 
are emotional in nature and creative in spirit. They sing a variety 
of folk songs which can captivate the minds of all the art loving 
people of the world. 


Folk song is the traditional heritage of those people who 
have an unsophisticated way of life in a particular society and 
who usually give a free expression of their sentiments through 
their songs. It is through folk songs and folk music that we come 
to know the inner life, the culture, the social and an environmental 
set up of a community, whether living in far off jungles or in 
highly industrialized towns. Folk songis a spontaneous overflow 
of the people that live in a more or less primitive condition outside 
the sphere of sophisticated influences. 


Villagers lead busy lives. They do not compose to sing in 
their leisure hours. They sing when they plough fields, harvest 
crops, row boats and drive carts. They sing to break the monotony 
of hard work or of a long journey on foot. It springs from the 
common man’s natural desire to give spontaneous expression to 
his feeling and emotions. 


In the rural society, the boys herd buffaloes, sits on the back 
of a buffalo and sings on a high pitch. The cartman sings while 
driving a cart, the beggar sings while begging. The maidens sing 
on the swing and the children do so while playing. There are 
songs to tease someone. Women sing songs while spinning, 
husking corn, or grinding wheat and ragi. 


Life in the village is, indeed, dull and dry in the modern 
sense, but to the villagers it is not so. They have a busy life; they 
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plough fields, harvest crops, water plants, drive carts, row boats 
and sing when they feel like singing. It is just a natural process. 
Their composition keeps direct contact with their life. The folk 
songs of the rural Odisha are broadly divided into following 
categories such as: (a) Work songs, (b) Pastoral songs, (c) Swing 
songs, (d) Love songs, (e) Ballad or Narrative songs, (f) Songs 
of Nath Yogi. Of them, songs of Nath Yogi or Chakulia Panda 
are very important and educative. 


A yogi in the village means a beggar. He has no relation 
with yoga or meditation. What he understands very well, is his 
sacred profession, begging. He paints his body with various 
designs of sandal paste, hangs a bag in the left shoulder, and 
holds a hollowed gourd in his left hand, a Khanjani or Kendara 
in his right hand or a crooked staff with eyes and ears marked. 
He puts a garland of beads of the wood of the basil plant showing 
that he is a devotee and deserves all sympathy. He arouses pity 
in the hearts of the religious-minded woman of the village with 
his pathetic songs dealing with great puranic sacrifice and charity. 


In the words of Mayadhara Mansingha “For centuries these 
Nathas or Natha-Yogis, as they are generally called in Odisha, 
have been the unofficial inoral preceptors of rural Odisha. They 
generally move about from village to village and beg alms, 
singing ballads and bhajanas rich with moral and spiritual lore, 
to the tune of the one-stringed Kendra, their own simple musical 
instrument. The visit of a Natha- Yogi to a village with his quaint 
music and ancient ballads is an unforgettable event and leaves a 
deep nostalgic impression in the psychology of Odias. But, the 
Nath Yogi and Chakulia Panda customis gradually dicing out. 


Folk dances are the soul of rural culture. Rural Odisha is 
the cradle of many folk-dances. These are famous for its lively 
and colourful, that they can captivate the minds of all art loving 
people. Foik dances of Odisha are: Danda Nata, Prahallad Nataka, 
Pala, Dasakathia, Mughal Tamasa, Bharata Leels, Krushna Leela, 
Osakothi, Ranapa, Ghoda Nacha, Dhernsa Dance, etc. 
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But, it is not possible to discuss them in detail within the 
limited. These folk dances had a remarkable effect on the rural 
mass and bears enormous ethical and social relevance. The 
triumphs of truth over evil, the cardinal maxim are presented in 
a lucid manner. 


Impact and Influences of Bhagabat Tungis : 


Odisha is famous for its puranic traditions. The recitation 
of Puranas was a regular feature in almost all the villages of 
Odisha. Puranas specially Ramayana of Balaram Dasa, 
Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa, Krishna Sinha’s Mahabharata, and 
Odia Bhagabat of Jagannath Dasa exert great influence on the 
mass minds of Odisha. The old cultivators after hard toil in the 
field gather in the evening at the door of Bhagabat Tungi to hear 
Puranas from the Puranas Panda. These Puranas to them are the 
store-house of all knowledge, their law books, ethics and 
literature. They control their conscience and judgment at every 
step, assure peace arid happiness in his life and salvation after 
death. This knowledge of Puranas is exploited for lip composition 
of songs. One great event of Purana which occupies many pages 
in the work of great poet is sung with a masterly skill within few 
lines.’ Thus, the Puranas had profound impact and influence in 
rural Odisha. The state of literacy was very low in rural Odisha. 


It is presumed that, only 5% population could read and write. 
Of courses, it is beyond the haze of doubt that an illiterate man 
wlho listens and realises the Odia Bhagabata of Jagannath Das 
and Odia Mahabharata of Sarala Das may not be literate, but it 
is certain that he becomes a learned It is said that the Bhagabata 
Tungi culture was started in Odisha after Atibadi Jagannath Das 
composed his magnum opus Bhagabata in Odia (Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj, Bhagabata Tungire Sandhya.). Bhagabata Ghar was the 
pivot around which socio-cultural activities of Odias revolved. 
It acted as the village pathasala, recitation place of Purana Panda, 
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court for solving the village disputes and the starting place of 
village Kirtana. Most of the folk dances such as Dasakathia, 
Satyanarayana Pala, Ghuduki Nacha, Janughanta Parsurama, 
Prahallada Nataka, Bharata Leela, Krushna Leela, etc. were 
started and staged in front of the Bhagabata Ghar. It was the 
most sacred place of the village. But due to the influx of cinemas, 
modern dramas and television, the Bhagabata Gharas lost their 
hold and previous status in the villages. From the days it lost its 
previous status, the disorder and confusion, moral and ethical 
degenerations started which led to many social problems in the 
villages. Thanks to the present Government of Odisha for taking 
initiation for the revival of Bhagabata Tungi culture. 


Odisha has a rich tradition of village culture. The folk art 
and craft, folk-drama, folk dance and music were so lively and 
colourful that they could captivate the minds of all the art-loving 
people. These folk songs were not only simple in its form and 
composition but also carried deep message of human values. 
But, it is a matter of great regret that the folk dances and theatres, 
folk songs and tales which was a source of great entertainment 
and livelihood for the rural folk, and also helped in spreading 
the messages of morality, universal brotherlyhood .honesty 
truthfulness, victory of righteous over evil forces, cooperation 
and harmony in the society are onthe verge of decline and 
death.The folk dances, are rarely played, folk-songs are rarely 
sung, Folk-tales are rarelytold, the songs of Nath Yogi and 
Chakulia Panda and the Purana Pandas’ recitationin Bhagabata 
Ghar are rarely heard. This is one of the important causes 
ofdisturbances and moral degeneration in the villages.So 
necessary steps may be taken to revive these rural culture. Efforts 
may bestarted to record and preserve them either by the 
Government or by the Privatemumnificence in the form of DVD 
and e-library for the posterity. Otherwise, thetradition of the 
centuries and the valuable wealth of the society will be 
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vanishedwithin a few decades. Lastly, I urge upon the young 
researchers to conduct moreand more research on the rural 
History and village life. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Study of Fauna in Ancient and Early 
Medieval Odisha 


Prafulla Kumar Mohanty 


Distinguished delegates, learned scholars, friends, ladies and 
gentlemen. I am grateful to the members of the Odisha History 
Congress for electing me president of this august body. This chair 
was adorned by some of my esteemed teachers and brilliant 
historians. I am conscious of my limitations. Odisha History 
Congress stands for promoting scientific and secular history of 
Odisha. I take this opportunity to explore the materials for the 
study of fauna in a.. ‘ent and early medieval Odisha. 


Scientific resear~™’y on fauna has been carried by the scholars 
of various disciplines like Geology, Zoology, Archaeology, 
History and Environmental Studies. In the early Indian context, 
a variety of animals have been secn since the process of evolution. 
Some scholars have developed a keen interest in the study of 
animals which were noticed in the ancient and early medieval 
India and many works have ben dorein this field. B.K. Chatteri 
highlighted on the animal litw of early India where focus was 
given on the forms of vertebrates and invertebrates!. Faunal 
remains found from different Harappan sites along with the 
skeletal animal remains noticed from Maski, Taxilla, Brahmagiri 
have been examined by B. Nath. He provides a list of 
domesticated, semi-domesticated animals and animals utilized 
as food and wild animals’. K. R. Alur gives an idea to corroborate 
the findings from the excavations like skeletons, bones etc. with 
Carbon-14 results. He has studied the process of evolution from 
hunting stage to pastoral culture’. A clear picture on early Indian 
faunal study has emerged in the work of B.P. Sahu where he has 
dealt with the theoretical problem, methodology and examined 
the faunal remains found indifferent parts of India from the 
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Pleistocene stage to the early historical period’. The study of 
animal husbandry is found in the ecological analysis’. In some 
writings, ecology is linked with the religious concept®. Irfan 
Habib has based his study of fauna on the basis of the discovery 
of horse bones from Inamgaon, Jorwe phase and Hallur, donkey 
bones from Pirak, camel bones from contemporary Harappan 
sites, pig bones from Mehrgarh, dog bones from Indus sites and 
sculptural representation in Bharhut stupa and Sanchi’. Specific 
aspects of certain animals have been studied by the scholars®. In 
the Odishan context, this field of research is neglected and only 
limited writings are marked. In a writing on the animals of India, 
a chapter is devoted to Odishan animals and reserved forests in 
different districts?. Study of elephants! and other animals along 
with plants and trees in an ecological perspective! has been made 
in the form research articles. Hence, here, an attempt has been 
made to make a micro study on the fauna of ancient and early 
medieval Odisha on the basis of excavation, rock art, sculptural 
representation and epigraphy. 


Geological research in Odisha provides evidence of a 
number of vertebrate and invertebrate fossils on the Budhabalang 
river section in Baripada region. The fossils were studied in 
relation to their stratigraphic and paleoecological importance!. 
Plenty of fossils of gastropods have been found and among the 
arthropods, various parts of crabs are noticed. In comparison to 
the present day crab they are very small in size measuring 1 x 1 
cm to 2 x 1 cm”. Narrow pointed shark teeth are seen among the 
vertebrate fossils. Taking the morphology into account, it can be 
classified into different genera’, Remains of fishes have been 
marked and the findings also include teeth of rodents, snakes 
and molar teeth belonging to some carmivorous animals’. 


Concrete evidence on fauna can be revealed from the 
archaeological excavation. The excavation at Golabai provides 
ample evidences of animal remains. A piercer which is made of 
bone, bone pieces having secondary work on them, a number of 
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semi mineralized bones and antlers are found from its Neolithic 
sequence’®. From the Osteo-Chalcolithic sequence, bones of 
humped cattle, goat, sheep, tusk of wild bear and tools made of 
antlers have also been noticed. This phase also reveals the 
presence of pendants, ear studs of fish bones and the shark teeth. 
One rectangular ivory pendant has also been found!”, As regards 
the livestock, there was the domestication and breeding of the 
animals like humped cattle, goat and sheep!’®. 


Faunal remains have also been found from the Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic site of Gopalpur. It shows the presence of both wild 
and domesticated category of animals which include buffalo, 
cattle, chitals, nilgai, wild pig and rhinoceros’, When the faunal 
remains of Gopalpur is compared with that of Golabai, it can be 
said that Golabai has revealed a rich bone industry where as 
from Gopalpur, quantity of bone materials is less. Thirty seven 
bones found from this place have been studied which can be 
identified with cattle (Bos indicus), buffalo (Babulus bubalis), 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus), chital (Axis axis) and wild 
pig (Sus scrofa). The bone fragments cover the parts like femur, 
tibia, humerus, mandible, frontal cranial, proximal radius, patella, 
plalanx and metacarpus*!. Bone can be taken as a noted raw 
material for preparation of tools and artifacts and in India, the 
process was accelerated during the PGW culture which continued 
upto the mid first millennium A.D”. A tooth of an animal has 
been found from the site of Sankarjang. The enamel in the tooth 
is lost, but cementum is marked. Its examination reveals that 
probably, the tooth belonged to sheep or goat®. 


Jaugada excavation reveals the evidence of shell. The study 
of bone assemblage of the site shows the remains of animals 
like buffalo, cattle, sheep, pig, goat, dog, chital along with the 
reptilian remains of turtles. 


Sisupalgarh excavation provides evidence for the study of 
animals. Shrerd of dull red ware showing an elephant in relief 
has been found from the level of period III of this excavation”. 
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Out of nine examples of clay bulla recovered from here, six 
examples show animal figure and three examples show human 
head. Out of six examples showing animal figures, three depict 
standing humped bull, two depict seated humped bull and the 
sixth one shows an elephant’®. Other findings which refer to 
animals include sixteen bone stili, bangles of ivory and bone, an 
ivory spacing bead and coins depicting horse, elephant and lion’. 
Subsequent excavations conducted here also reveal faunal 
remains”. 


Archaeological findings from some other sites also show 
objects related with the animals. Fragments of bone have been 
found from Radhanagar. These fragments include two parts of 
metacarpal of Bos indicus (cattle), a tibia of Ovis/Capra (Sheep/ 
Goat) with proximal and distal ends, cervical vertebra, a rib 
fragment, distal end of humerus belonging to Bos indicus (cattle), 
rib fragment of a bovid and carapace of water turtle”. A broken 
ivory comb has been recovered from the excavation of the early 
historic site, Budhigarh?®, Charred bones belonging probably to 
sheep-goat have been found from the site of Maryakud in 
Boudh#!. Bones covering osteological, dental and skull parts of 
animals, fish and reptiles have been recovered from the random 
surface bone collection conducted at Palur. The identified species 
include mainly cow/buffalo, deer, pig, sheep/goat and turtle’. 


The rock art throws a flood of light on the early animals of 
Odisha. The rock shelter at Ulapgarh shows a large canine animal 
in the engravings. Engraving in Rail and Landimal show the 
representation of animals like boar, sambar, deer and birds like 
peacock, crane. The motif of humped cattle is noticed in the 
rock shelter of Manikmoda. The Lekhamoda group of rock 
shelters depict animals namely monkey, deer, goat, humped cattle, 
frog and turtle etc. Rock art at Pujadunguri reveals animals like 
deer and boar. The paintings in the rock shelter of Ushakothi 
include animal forms like deer, lizards, frogs snake, fishes and 
birds. A lizard has been depicted on the roof of the rock shelter 
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at Paknapathar??. As regards the time period of rock art in Odisha, 
it ranges from the Mesolithic period to the early historic period 
passing through. the Neolithic and Chalcolithic period?*. 


The tempera painting on the ceiling of rock called 
Ravanachhaya at Sitabhinji represents a king seated on an 
elephant having the goad and a water lily in the right hand and 
left hand respectively and a rider on a horse is moving ahead in 
front of the elephant’, It has been pointed out by R.P. Mohapatra 
that‘ this painting is older than the temple architecture’® K.C. 
Panigrahi accepts the opinions of T.N. Ramachandran ‘and R.C. 
Majumdar and says that the painting belongs to the Imperial 
Gupta period®”’. 


Limited references relating to animals are marked in the 
literary source. In the statement of Pliny, the different branches 
of the army of Kalinga have been described. He points out that 
“the royal city of Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch 
and ward in the prescient of war”®, The Arthasastra highlights 
the elephants of Kalinga??. There is reference to animals in the 
accounts of Hiven-Tsang. It has been mentioned that large dark- 
coloured elephants were found in Kongoda who could make long 
journeys. Dark wild elephants were also seen in Kalinga. 


A clear reflection on animals can be noticed in the sculptural 
representations found in the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagin. 
A number of animals are marked in the sculptures of Rani- 
Gumpha. Here crouching elephants, standing elephant and 
elephants in a fighting posture with men and women are noticed. 
On its lower right wing, the verandah pillar represents humped 
bull, One verandah pillar also depicts lion and one archband in 
its upper storey also represents lion. The figure of a well 
caparisoned horse is seen on the archbands of its lower storey. 
In the upper wing, horse with the hunter is marked. The upper 
main wing also contains the figures of antelopes. In the base of 
an archband, the figure of a dog is noticed. Snake is seen in its 
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upper main wing. The Alakapuri-Gumpha contains elephant 
worship panel. The cave also depicts a lion having a prey in its 
mouth. In the Ganesa-Gumpha, elephant figures are noticed at 
the entrance near the verandah. Humped bull is marked on the 
door-pilaster of this cave. Deer is also seen in the door pilaster. 
In the Chotta-Hathi-Gumpha, younger elephants are seen in the 
figures where they are taking flowers with their trunks. In the 
Manchapuri cave, the elephant is marked behind the royal figures. 
A pair of crouching elephants are noticed in the Bagh-Gumpha. 
The two pilasters of the Dhanaghara-Gumpha contain the figures 
of an elephant and a lion respectively. The door pilasters of 
Tatowa-Gumpha depict spirited lions, elephants and bulls. One 
of the tympanums of the Ananta-Gumpha shows that Lakshmi 
has been bathed with water poured by two elephants. Here, a 
chariot drawn by four horses is noticed. In this cave also humped 
bull is noticed at the top of the door pilaster. In the Tentuli- 
Gumpha, crounchant elephant in the left door pilasters and lions 
in the right pilasters are marked. Besides these noted animals, 
money, fox and hares and reptiles like snake, makara and lizard 
are also depicted in the sculptures*!. The sculptures of the caves 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, no doubt, highlight the fauna of 
ancient Odisha. 


In the earlier temples of Odisha, depiction of animal figures 
1s also noticed. Animal motifs are marked in the bada portion of 
the Laksmanesvara temple. In the Bharatesvara temple, the lintel 
above the doorway contains the motif showing the capture of 
wild elephants*?. In the group of Laksmanesvar, Bharatesvara 
and Satrugnesvara temples, the jangha portion possesses figures 
like lions, elephants and monkeys long with human motif. In the 
early temples at Bhubaneswar, there was intermingling of animal 
and human motifs where as in the later ones there was 
standardization having the representation of only elephants and 
lions®. In the Svarnajalesvara temple, the projecting blocks of 
the tala-bandhana contains the figures of elephants and lions. 
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Monkeys form a major animal motif who are mainly depicted in 
the Ramayana scene marked on the north fagade“. The picture 
of the hunting of wild elephants is seen in the Parasuramesvara 
temple. Lion is marked as the noted animal motif, Here the 
uppermost moulding of pabhaga or on the mouldings of bhumi 
of the gandi, a number of hamsa and makara figures are noticed’. 
In the Svarnajaleswara- and Parasuramesvara temples, realistic 
depictions of elephants, lions and the scene of their capture are 
noticed“. The significant animal motif marked in the Sisiresvara 
temple is the heraldic addorsed lions mounting the top of the 
purnaghata capitals of the kanika. They are also seen on the 
baranda portion with two elephants in face to face position’. In 
the Vaital temple. ~!ephants have been depicted in a number of 
scencs and they are mainly marked in the top part of the jangha, 
lower part of the gev::/i and hunting and battle picture. Triple- 
lion-motif also appears in certain Odishan temples’. A noted 
change is marked in the animal motifs seen in the Muktesvara 
temple. The pouncing lion vith rider, the griffin having elephant 
head and lion body in a single form are noticed in alto-relievo 
for the first time. The animal figures sewn in this temple include 
elephants, lions, monkeys, crocodiles, buli, boar, tortoise and 
makaras®’. The animal motifs seen in the Muktesvara temple 
were marked to some extent in the subsequent noted temples’. 
Small figures of lions charging elephants are seen in the Rajarani 
temple*!. Udyata lion figures are noticed in the Brahmesvara 
temple*. The major animal forms seen in the Lingaraja temple 
are the viralas and udyata lions™. This temple also contains the 
figures of elephants, boars and deer*. The animal figures reflected 
on the temple, no doubt provides a clear picture for the study of 
fauna of the ancient and early medieval period. , 


The inscriptions also throw a flood of light on the study of 
fauna. The Hathigumpha inscription contains the earliest 
epigraphic reference to the animals. The branches of the army of 
Kalinga have been described in its fourth line as “haya-gaja- 
nara-radha bahulam damdam’>” which refers to cavalry, 
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elephants along with infantry and chariots. The lines 11-12 speak 
that “(His Majesty) generated great fear among the people of 
Magadha while making the elephants and horses drink in the 
Ganges”, The term “hathi-niva[{sa]-parisaram’””’ mentioned 
in the line-13 of the inscription has been interpreted as “elephant 
preserves or some original form of kheda arrangement invented 
by Kharavela”®, The land grants also contain evidences of 
animals. Reference to elephants and horses are found from the 
Andhavaram plates of the Mathara king Anantasaktivarman 
where it is mentioned that the king was camping with “hasty- 
asva-skandavarat”?. “Anekachaturdanta-samaravijaya” is 
mentioned in the fourth line of the Jirjingi plates of the Early 
Eastern Ganga king Indravarman®®. It refers that the king’s “feet 
were respendent with the bright Iusture of the precious stones 
contained in the crowns of vassals who were defeated in many a 
battle of four-tusked elephants”®!. Hastyadhyaksha, the official 
title is mentioned in the Purle plates and Tekkali plates of 
Indravarman®®. It can be said that Hastyadhyaksha was in charge 
of elephants. The copper plate inscriptions of the Sailodbhavas 
contain a number of references to elephants and horses. Puri 
plates of Dharmaraja mentions that his army “bruised the surface 
of the earth by the strike of the hoofs of the horses”® and “the 
king could make a great pomp violently assembling the elephants, 
horses and the infantry”’*. There is reference to “hooves of the 
horses” and “multitude of elephants” in the Kondedde plates of 
Dharmmaraja®. Banapur plates of Madhyamaraja states that Sri 
Sainyabhita “destroyed hundreds of elephants with pleasure and 
won the victory”’® and he was very much interested in striking 
the chest portion of big elephants by his swords®?. Ayosabhita II 
tried to pull the fierce elephants®. Besides these-evidences, 
Sailodbhava inscriptions like Puri plates of Madhavavarman, 
Parikud plates of Madhyamaraja, Banapur plates of Dharmmaraja 
and Tekkali plate of Madhyamaraja II contain references namely, 
“hundreds of elephants”, “rows of many hundred elephants”, 
“mighty elephants” “Chaturdanta Sangrama”, and “foreheads 
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of the elephants” respectively®. Evidence of animals can be 
revealed from the Bhauma-Kara inscriptions. The Hindol plate 
of Subhakaradeva mentions about “big elephants in rut and horses 
in sport”, References to the manes of horses and ruttish 
elephants are marked in the Angul plate of Dharmamahadevi.”! 
Taltali plate of Dharmamahadevi also refers to elephants”. The 
term, Samavaji, found in the inscriptions, has been taken as the 
designation of a military officer who was the chief of the 
cavalry”. The Somavamsi inscriptions like the Patna plates of 
Mahasivagupta Yayati mention lofty elephants, foreheads of big 
elephants and capture of thirty two elephants in a battle”. In the 
Narasimhapur plates of Uddyotakesari and Brahmesvara temple 
inscription, referw.. `s to elephants are noticed”. In the Kelga 
plates of Somesvaradeva, it is mentioned that the privileges given 
to the donee covered land, water, fish and tortoises with other 
things’. This type of privilege has also been marked in a plate 
of Uddyotakesari found from Mahada and Kamalpur plate of 
Karna”. In most of the copper plates of the Sailodbhavas, the 
seal contains the figure of couchant bull”®. 


Thus excavations, sculptural representations and 
inscriptions throw immense Jight on the study of fauna in ancient 
and early medieval Odisha. The domestication of animals had 
its impact on the social change of human life and it is closely 
related with the settlement at a particular place. Animals can be 
linked with agricultural production. When there was rise of 
kingdoms, bigger animals mainly elephants and horses were kept 
in the army as powerful forces. Even some animals were used in 
trade. Animals also play a major role to maintain the proper 
equilibrium of environment.. 
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Harijan Movement In Odisha 
A Study In Gandhian Impact 


Subash Chandra Barik 


The institution of untouchability was the most painful and 
difficult social problem with which history has ever cursed the 
civilized people. However by no means it is not a modern 
phenomenon, nor has the fight against it a thing of recent origin. 
The institution dated back to thousands of years before Christ 
and the fight against it is also thousands year old. For centuries, 
saints and social reformers condemned and fought against the 
evil of untouchability in the Hindu society but they did not have 
any marked effect till Mahatma Gandhi started a crusade against 
it. One of the major tasks to which Gandhi was devoted heart 
and soul was the removal of untouchability. Therefore, from the 
very beginning of his political career, he directed the Indian 
National Congress towards the improvement of the conditions 
of Harijans and the removal of untouchability from the society 
through ,its constructive program. In fact along with the struggle 
for freedom, Gandhi launched another movement to uproot 
untouchability from the country. This movement is popularly 
known as Harijan Movement. 


In Odisha, the Harijan movement has special significance 
because of the special interest and involvement of Gandhi in it. 
Gandhi considered untouchability as an “excrescence” which 
has crept into Hinduism at the later stage. He considered it as a 
blot on Hinduism, a ‘hideous wrong?’ a sin, a crime which must 
be’ destroyed for the survival or purification of Hinduism, the 
religion to which he professed deep attachment. He said “in 
Hinduism, there is no sanction for treating a single human being 
as untouchable”. He undertook a special mission for the purpose 
in 1934 which resulted in mass awakening and mass involvement. 
The Harijans got new hope and life and better treatment from 
caste Hindus. In short, the movement broke the age-old caste 
System to a great extent. 
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The name Mahatma Gandhi is unique in the history of India 
and elsewhere as a charismatic leader, a political revolutionary, 
a saint, a prophet and a philosopher. His new method and human 
technique for the struggle for liberation of the country was carried 
out with a kind of religious energy and devotion unheard earlier. 
His concept of ahimsa, satyagraha, discipline, equality and 
truthfulness in the political field with a socialistic approach has 
made him more a social scientist than a mere political statesman. 
The Indian National Congres from its inception in 1885 till the 
emergence of M.K. Gadhi as its leader in 1920, scrupulous by 
avoided-the tackling of such social issues as the removal of 
untouchability and remained pre-occupied with political 
constitutional and administrative questions. The congress was a 
national politica dy intended to represent the political- 
aspirations of India as a whole and not to deal with social 
questions which varied from community to community or 
religion. This paper strives to undertake an analysis of Gandhian 
approach for the upliftment of depressed class people in general 
and Orissa in particular. It was Gandhi who for the first time 
took the cause of social regeneration as an integral part of the 
congress programme for naticnal liberation. He was the political 
disciple of Gokhale, who inherited from his mentor, Ranade, 
the idea that national regeneration through removal of social 
abuses like untouchability was an indispensable precondition 
for the political development of the country.’ Gandhi tried to 
give practical shape to the idea by evolving a unique strategy, 
quite characteristic of himself for the removal of untouchability 
on a national scale. 


Born and brought up in a deeply religious family which 
professed Vaishnavism the cult of love, Gandhi from his 
childhood developed a natural love for all men.? As a boy of 
twelve he protested to his mother why he was forbidden to touch 
a scavenger, named Uka, who used to attend his house for 
cleaning latrines.? As a young man he came under the influence 
of socio religious reform movement that was going on all over 
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the country during the 19® century. His struggle against the racial 
arrogance of the white Europeans, over the Indians in South 
Africa probably increased his sympathy for the Depressed classes 
of the Indian society who were treated as inferiors by the caste 
Hindus. Almost with a sense of poetic justice he believed, 
‘ Jntouchability was made Indians untouchables in the whole 
world and those who wanted to see the condition of untouchable 
Indians should go to South Africa and realize what untouchablity 
meant.” The Satyagraha Ashram, founded by Gandhi in 1915 
on returning form South Africa adopted abolition of 
untouchability as one of its objective. One of his inmates of this 
Ashrm were untouchables. In this Ashram he adopted Laxmi, 
an untouchable girl, as his daughter. But, because of its anti 
untouchablity stand, this institution faced a lot of opposition and 
criticism from the orthodox people, many of whom stopped their 
donations to it.’ 


Hinduism and Untouchablity 


Gandhi held that untouchability, as it prevailed in the 
contemporary Hindu society was no part of the original 
Varnashram dharma of the vedic society. In the Varnashram 
dharma according to him, all the four Varnas-Brahmins, (Priestly 
class), Kshatriyas’ (Warrior Class), Vaishyas (Cultivating .and 
trading class) and shudras (Labouring class) were equal in status; 
no superiority or inferiority was attached to any particular 
occupation or class.° Gandhi considered Untouchability as an 
“excrescence” which had crept into Hinduism at the later stage. 
He considered it as a blot on Hinduism, a “hideous wrong”, a 
sin, a crime which must be destroyed for the survival or 
purification of Hinduism, the religion to which he professed deep 
attachment. “In Hinduism, he said, “‘there is no sanction for 
treating a single human being as untouchable. In the estimation 
of a Brahmana, knowing and living is his religion, a shudra is as 
good as himself. The Bhagabat Gita has nowhere taught that a 
Chandala is in anyway inferior to a Brahmana.? 
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Swaraj and Untouchability 


Even though Gandhi professed purely spiritual motives in 
his advocacy for the removal of Untouchability, he did not fail 
to emphasise its political implications. He regarded the removal 
of Untouchablity as the “key to Swaraj.” For him it was an 
indispensable condition” as well as a means for the attainment 
of swaraj. By Swaraj Gandi did not simply mean liberation from 
foreign rule. To him it was a state of society free from all injustice 
and exploitation. He thus defined Swaraj “Swaraj for me means 
freedom for the meanest of our countrymen. If the lot of the 
Panchama is not improved, when we are all suffering, it is not 
likely to be better under the intoxication of Swaraj .Iam 
not interested in freeing 


India from merely English yoke. I am bent on freeing India 
from any yoke whatsoever. I have no, desire to exchange king 
log for king stork. Hence, for me the movement of Swaraj is a 
movement for self-purification.’ Gandhi also regarded removal 
of Untouchablity as an integral part of the social psychological 
and political preparation necessary for launching the struggle 
against the British. The removal of untouchablity, he said, would 
give the nation a new strength born of consciousness of having 
done the right thing” and would, therefore, contribute to the 
attainment of Swaraj. It would, he said, bring about cohesion. 
When we regard these five to six crores of outcastes as our own, 
he said, we shall learn the rudiments of what is to be one people.” 
If untouchablity was not removed, Gandhi held, the Depressed 
classes might be set against the rest of Hindus by the British 
government which he regarded as, “an unscrupulous 
corporation”, quite capable of taking advantage of the internal 
weekness of Hinduism.”!° 


Gandian Plan to Remove Untouchablity 


Gandhian plan to remove Untouchablity consisted in 
reviving Varnashram in its pure form which, according to him, 
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was devoid of the taint of birth - the idea of superiority and 
*inferiority attaching to birth,” and giving the Depressed classes 
the status of Shudras.” The four Varnas shall act towards the 
Untouchables”, Gandhi said, “as the first three Varnas act towards 
the fourth”. By that method, he thought, untouchablity could be 
removed because, “the four Varnas do not regard one another’s 
touch as defiling or sinful.!! 


Gandhi did not consider the abolition of caste necessary for 
abolition of untouchablity. Nor did he consider inter-caste 
marriage and interdining, “as essential to the abolition of 
Untouchablity. He sought to remove the practice of untouchablity 
without changing the caste system and by simply removing the 
notion of defilement by touch. The removal of Untouchablity, 
he said, “‘can have only one meaning, that is that we, Hindus 
must rid ourselves of the sin of Untouchablity.”” If the notion 
of defilement by touch was removed, Gandhi thought, the 
depressed classes would be able to enjoy their civic rights, such 
as access to roads, wells and public institutions on terms of 
equality. This was to be achieved by a change of caste Hindus 
attitude towards the depressed classes. This change of attitude, 
according to him, could be brought about by “well ordered and 
persistent agitation”, carried “along all lawful and legitimate 
lines”, by those caste Hindu reformers who considered 
untouchablity immoral. By “patient argument and correct 
conduct, the reformers should try to change the heart of the 
orthodox. He said” untouchablity could not be removed by force,” 
He told the impatient untouchables who wanted to forcibly enter 
the temples that removal of untouchablity was “a sacred cause” 
which should never be served by “brute force” or Satan’s 
methods. He advised them to pray to God and patiently v/ait till 
the change of heart took place among the caste Hindus.’ 


Gandhi advised his followers two courses of action for the 
removal of Untouchablity and the uplift of the Depressed classes. 
Firstly, they should try to educate the public opinion for securing 
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to the untouchables “perfect freedom to enter ordinary temples 
and ordinary schools and to use common wells. Secondly, they 
should erect model schools,, temples and dig wells, “specially 
designed for the convenience of untouchables but open to others 
subject, always a priority for untouchables.” Though initially, 
Gandhi considered the latter course of action as, “wholly 
inconsistent with the movement for removing 
Untouchablity”,subsequently he advised it because he felt that, 
“after the theoretical removal of Untouchablity, if no special effort 
was made, the vast bulk of them (Depressed classes) would not 
readily take advantage of the removal.” 


For removing the disabilities of the depressed classes and 
facilitating their uplift, Gandhi solely relied upon the reformers 
and rousing of public conscience into action. He regarded special 
constitutional safeguards and legal enactments for that purpose 
as, “artificial props” which “will be broken into bits, if we Hindu 
do not wish to play — the game”. 


Gandhi and Odisha 


The untouchables of Orissa were extremely poor, backward 
and illiterate due to centuries of negligence and oppression. 
Throughout the 19*® century majority of Oriyas \+ >re suffering 
from acute poverty andiackwardness. There was no scope for 
development due to the negligence of successive governments 
as well as sluggish attitude of the natives.!” Repeated natural 
calamities, epidemics, absence of modern Industry and commerce 
and backward agrarian system broke the backbone of the tillers. 
So unstable and dwindling rural economy made the then 
untouchable, the agricultural labourers, the worst sufferers of 
the time. Though a few schools came up the untouchables had 
no means to join them and illiteracy kept these people in darkness. 
Most of the untouchables remained novice, foolish and apathetic 
to other factors of life. General ignorance at the lower-rung of 
the society could not germinate new hope among the 
untouchables to mobilise themselves.’ The study of the 19® 
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century Orissa exhibits the continuity of medieval orthodoxy’ 
and dominance of superstitious values in a caste ridden society. 
Rural Orissa remained almost undisturbed. Like in the previous 
century, the depressed castes were the worst sufferers of casteism. 
Living near the proximity of the upper castes, unlike the tribals 
they were subjected to social segregation, economic exploitation 
and emotional agony. In spite of their role as the main labour 
force for the material development of the provincial culture, their 
participation was never considered in the process of nation 
making as they were not considered a part of the main stream. 
Gandhiji reminded everyone that the evil consequences of 
Untouchablity might be banished by statute. But we cannot have 
real independence unless people banish the touch-me-not spirit 
from their hearts.!’ So he started his historic Padyatra to make 
the people aware. He visited Orissa eight times.2° 


23" March, 1921 
19*® August, 1925 
5® December, 1927 
21% May, 1928 

5® May, 1934 

21% May, 1934 

25® March, 1938 
20" January, 1946 


Thus, he had spent a total of sixty nine days in Orissa. 
However, the tour of 1934 deserved special significance because 
he had undertaken Padyatra only twice during his life time first 
in Orissa in 1934 and second in Noakhali in 1947. This has rightly 
been regarded,as the Dharmayatra (Religious March) of the 
messiah who traveled on foot for the emancipation of the dalits 
of the state ®! Gandhiji’s? visit had multiple effects in that it gave 
a fillip to the dormant provincial organization. It inspired the 
congress workers to propagate Gandhifi’s philosophy among the 
masses in the villages. Practically, it brought the caste Hindus 


and Harijans closer despite stray cases of protest from a few 
Sanatanis. 
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In addition, the loyal followers of the master undertook 
constructive programmes for mass uplift and established 
ashramas at different places following the one at Sabarmatias a 
model. Various kendras sprang upto put these programmes into 
practice. The programmes became the pivotal activities of 
different centres which injected a sense of self-confidence, 
belongingness, responsibility and self-sufficiency to the dry veins 
of congress workers Gandhiji’s programmes looked into various 
aspects of social life like (1) Communal harmony (2) Stand 
against Untouchabiity (3) Prohibition (4) ‘Khadi and gramodyoga 
(Village industries) (5) Village cleanliness drive (6) Nai talim 
(basic education) (7) adult education (8) inclusion of womenfolk 
into the mainstream (9) health and hygine (10) development of 
vernacular languu_2 (11) stress on Rastrabhasa (National 
language) (12), political awakening of the peasants (13) 
establishment of ideal labour unions (14) adivasi service (15) 
service to lepers (16) ban on illicit liquor (17) prohibition of 
toddy.? Thus, social and religious reformation revolved round 
the nucleus of national campaign. Harekrishna Mahatab, a devout 
Gandhian noted, “As it is desirsbie to be free from foreign yoke, 
it is equally commendahi;: to emancipate one group of 
countrymen from the injustice and exploitation of another group. 
If the internal problem is acquired and strengthened it will pave 
the way for preservation of external freedom.” Gandhiji’s 
political philosophy was responsibie to bring a social change in 
India as well as Orissa, 


The Gandhian movement to remove Untouchability had the 
following characterstics. First, like all other Gandhian moves, it 
was characterized by non-violent and persuasive method. 
Secondly, he professed spiritual and religious motives to purify 
Hindusim, in his advocacy for removal of Untouchability, even 
though he was basically guided by rational humanism. Thirdly, 
he sought to sweep Untouchability in the heart of public 
enthusiasm, generated freedom mcvement, which was, at least 
temporarily seen in the case of both the Non Co-operation as 
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well as Civil Disobedience movement. Finally, the removal of 
Untouchability, he placed, reliance on change of heart on mass 
scale ‘or transformation of social behaviour and not on the 
governmental intervention or political and constitutional 
safeguards. 


To conclude, it is rightly observed that the political and social 
mobilization among the Untouchables of Orissa was within the 
control and direction of congress organsiation. The movement 
was launched from above rather a self-mobilisation among the 
Untouchables. It was strictly non-violent in nature and adhered 
to Gandhian method of appeal to conscience. The provincial 
leaders of congress used to out programmes of the movment but 
all congress man were not really sympathetic to such movement. 
Only the constructive and enlightened Gandhians remained truly 
loyal to anti-untouchability. The socialists believing social 
equality mere, of course, sympathetic to the Harijan movement 
But later on, the rise of power brokers lessened the importance 
of social emancipation and political programme on freedom 
andTndependence became imminent. The political rights came 
to them naturally in course of time when reservation was 
introduced throughout India. Thus, the movement of anti- 


untouchability failed and could not generate the expected 
satisfaction of its abolition but the only satisfaction was the 
emergence of a group of political workers from the depressed 


castes, Jawaharlal Nehru said, “I do not recognize that there is 
such a problem as that of the untouchables. There is general 
problem of the economically poor and the problems of the 
untouchables is a part of that problem. It will take its place and 
receive its attention along with the other problems. There is no 
occasion, no purpose in bestowing any special thought on it.” 
With the progressive modernisaiton, urbanization and 
industrialization of the country, these practices have lost much 
of their hold on the people’s lives. The economic development 
of the country will therefore more positively undermine 


Untouchability than any special efforts made towards it. 
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Reimagining Social Protest In Odisha: 
Kali Bhagavata Texts Reconsidered 


Kailash Chandra Dash 
Introduction 


Dissent, protest and reconstruction are the three si gnificant 
aspects of the study of the social history of pre-colonial and 
colonial Odisha. It was more explicit in the paradigm of protest 
from below(marginalized groups) which was presented by Sarala 
Das of 15" century A.D., Jagannath Das, Balaram Das of 16 
century A.D. and Achyutananda Das of 18" century A.D.! These 
writers in Odia language decried the hegemony of the 
Brahmanical order in the medieval Odishan society, although 
they used a cover to conceal their protest. They reinterpreted the 
Sanskritic versions in their own ways and articulated a discourse 
of protest, as they wanted to disrupt the BrahmanicalSanskritic 
dominance. However this popular perception of protest was 
challenged by a pro-Brahmanical group and they started a shift 
of the paradigm of protest in late medieval Odisha particularly 
after the Muslim conquest of Odisha in A.D.1568.(Haque 
1880:31-63) This Brahmanical shift of protest which articulated 
Brahmanicrevanchein the Odishan 501 ety was found particularly 
in a genre of literary texts which were called KaliyugaBhagavata. 
These texts were found to be compiled from the earlier Puranic 
traditional accounts with several additions and revisions in the 
post medieval period and a final version appeared in the last 
.part of the 19* and the early part of the 20 century A.D.* We 
have selected some printed and unpublished texts which were 
copied from the old palm leaves on this aspect for our study. . 
The main emphasis in this study is first of all a configuration of 
a Brahmanical protest in medieval and-post-medieval Odisha 
through the KaliyugaBhagavata texts against the revolutionary 
approach for reconstructing the Odishan society by below group 
as outlined in Sarala and post-Sarala literary texts in Odia and 
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secondly on an evaluation of the same type of texts written in 
the phases of early modernity and nationalism in Odisha by 
AbhiramParamhansa and others. 


Contextualizing Social Protest in Odisha 


In order to appreciate this paradigm of protest in medieval 
Odishan society it is necessary to know its immediate backdrop. 
The Brahmanic social order of early Odisha was disrupted in 
the early medieval phase with the progress of Vajrayana- 
Sahajayana-Tantrayana in different sacred centres’. In the early 
phase of Bhaumakara rule in Odisha(from A.D.736 to 800) there 
was spectacular progress of Tantric activities in the different 
sacred centres which led to the disruption of Brahmanic caste 
system. But such activities in excess led to the revival of 
Varnashrama system in Odisha even during the same Bhaumakara 
rule*. The phase of the later Bhaumakara-Somavamsi reign in 
Odisha led to the development of Brahman dominated society 
and there was a quick decline of Buddhism in Odisha 
then.(Tripathy 20C0; Panigrahi 1981; Dash, Kailash Chandra 
2011) The assiduous patronage to the Brahmanical religious 
groups-Saivas, Saktas and Vaishnavas led to the growth of 
Brahmanical priestly class and then caste order was closely 
appreciated in this phase in Odisha’. By the phase of the 
SuryavamsiGajapatikings there was unquestioned dominance 
of the Brahmanic-priestly order and the rise of a complex 
Samanta system which could sub-ordinate the lower Sudra 
sections by different ways. In order to highlight the Brahmanic 
priestly class in early medieval phase several Puranic texts in 
Sanskrit were compiled and there was vast growth of Sanskrit 
literature in Odisha then®. Odia language, the language of the 
common people was entirely neglected and so the lower social 
order could not understand the complex Sanskrit texts on the 
religious centres in Odisha’. Although the Ganga kings had taken 
interest in Odia language they were also the patrons of Telugu 
and Sanskrit and their court was adorned by writers of Sanskrit 
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literature’. Thus the lower common sections in Odisha during 
the Ganga period(up to 14-15" century A.D.) were ignorant of 
the wealth of knowledge of the Brahmanic Sanskrit Sastras. It is 
explicit when we go through the vast literary text in Odia which 
was the Mahabharata of Sarala Das which for the first time 
articulated the pitiless condition of the lower social order and 
the unquestioned pre-dominance of the Brahmanic priestly class 
over the lower Sudra sections in the 15 century A.D.?. 


Resurgence of Lower Social Order in Odisha in the Phase of 
Sarala Das 


Several forces and factors were responsible for the 
resurgence of the lower social order in medieval Odisha by the 
phase of Sarala Das. The most prominent among them were the 
increasing vernacularization in India in this phase, the declaration 
of the conception of OdishaRajya by Kapilendra Deva, the 
founder of Suryavamsi dynasty who was a contemporary of the 
poet Sarala Das against the declaration of 
PurushottamaJagannathaSamrajya by the Ganga kings between 
13" to 14" century A.D. the latter being an indication of 
increasing priestly dominance over the social order and a gradual 
consciousness to project Odia language whose one such 
significant pattern was Sarala Mahabharata in Odia.(Kutlke 1978/ 
1986:150-155,204-208; Dash, Gaganendranath 1978/86: 157- 
168,209-221, Dash, Kailash Chandra 1997) The development 
of Odia script and language in the last part of the Ganga rule as 
we find them in their official records(in the nature of copper 
plate grants and temple inscriptions) led to the resurgence of the 
lower social order as Odia was their language against the priestly 
classes which used only Sanskrit. 


In the 15-1 6® century A.D. there was a remarkable growth 
of Odia language and literature with the compilation of 
Mahabharata, Ramayana and ChandiPurana in Odia by Sarala 
Das who projected himself as Sudramuni(a conception indicative 
of the resurgence of dalits in Odisha whose representative was 
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the poet Sarala Das himself).(Panigrahi 1975/1992:9-35; 
Mahatab 1979:5-7;Mallik 2004; 69-109: Dash and Pattanaik 
2006:24-25) The poet had appropriated several Puranic 
traditional accounts for the formation of his discourse of Sudra 
identity and by that he could inform the low caste social order 
the rich treasure of Sastras which were beyond their access as 
they were in Sanskrit language!?. An interesting focus in his 
Mahabharata was the presentation of SasanaPatras( Grant of 
donations) which were actually granted by the royal political 
power to the upper sections of the society in early and medieval 
phase for multifarious purposes.(Dash, Kailash Chandra 2011) 
Jn the AdiParva( First Section ) of Sarala Mahabharata there is a 
description of BauriSasana( A Dalit Establishmen) which was 
sanctioned by the Priestly Power. The poet in this context 
recollected the grant of copper plate record of the kings of the 
early and medieval phase in India by stating that a BauriSasana 
was created for one bauri(a Dalit) by Krishna Basudeva and he 
was designated as Kalindi Vipravara(Brahmin). For the 
legitimation of the grant for a Dalit (Sudra) a copper plate 
containing the evidence of the BauriSasana was inscribed in the 
presence of the gods. He had articulated Sudra-Dvija dichotomy 
and the resurgence of dalits in Odisha in several sections and 
that constitutes a significant aspect of the social history of 
medieval Odisha. The undue supremacy of the Brahmanic 
Priestly power over the social structure, sectarian rivalry and the 
Hinduization of tribal centres in Odisha have been cogently 
presented in his Mahabharata which can be accepted as his 
admiration for the lower social order. The story of Ekalavya as 
narrated in Sarala Mahabharata indicating the conflict between 
the forest folk(Vanachara) and the people of the plain 
areas(Janapada) was also an important image of protest between 
the tribals and the caste Hindus in early and medieval 
Odisha.(Dash 2013:195-201) Sarala Das in the 15®-16® century 
A.D. successfully presented the history of conflict between the 
tribals and the caste Hindus through the study of the cult of 
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Jagannatha. (Dash 2013:199-200; 1998:43-70)) In this and other 
sections in Odia Mahabharata Sarala Das wanted to highlight 
the neglect of social justice by the plain people towards the 
tribals(Vanachara) which was a very important aspect of the study 
of social protest in medieval Odisha. Thus he was able to articulate 
the feelings of the lower Sudra sections as well as the Adivasis 
in a priestly dominated society. 


Message of Protestby Jagannath, Balarama, Amnanta, 
Achyutananda and Yosovanta 


The message of Sarala Das was further articulated by others 
in Odisha from 16*® to 18® century A.D. Jagannath Das in his 
Bhagavata, Balarama Das in his Jagamohana Ramayana in the 
16® century A.D. .. \yutananda Das in his SunyaSamhita and 
other texts described the rift in the Odishan social order and the 
hatred of the upper piuhmanic priestly order towards the lower 
Sudra order.(Das 1982; Dash, Gaganendranath 1988; 149-164; 
Mallik 2004: 110-150; Dash, Kailash Chandra 1988-89: 88-95) 
These writers in their vast literary texts in Odia couid help the 
lower order people to have an access into the complex Sastric 
elements-like Bhagavata, Remayana, Harivemsa, Gita and 
several philosophical treatisss i tins form of Samhitas and despite 
strong Brahmanic opposition to their discourses in vernacular 
language they began to be wid: sspread in the rural areas!!. In the 
rural areas BhagavataTungis became sxtra-ordinarily popular as 

centres of cultural activities as the people of Sudra castes could 
gather there to read and understand Bhagavata and other Sastras 
which were denied to them by the Brahmanas. Jagannatha by 
compiling. Bhagavata in Odia became very famous and his 
Bhagavata in Odia though despised by the priestly classes became 
the bible of the common people and it became later on the main 
medium of popular protest against priestly dominance. 
Achytananda Das in his famous text in Odia called SunyaSamhita 
could help the ordinary Sudras to understand the deeper Buddhist 
and Hindu philosophical aspects!*.Jagannath Das composed his 
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Bhagavata in the Nabakshyaribrutta(nine-lettered rhyme) which 
was his innovation. Although dandibruttta introduced by Sarala 
Das was in use in the Puranas, because Balaram Das composed 
his Ramayana in that rhyme, Jagannath felt that a new form of 
rhyming had become necessary to give poetic lines internal 
rhythm and to induce proper development of moods or rasas as 
a new dimension.(Mallik 2004: 127-128) It combined flexibility 
of recitation with the facility of easily remembering the rhymed 
lines and singing them in various patterns and moods. For the 
common men and women of Odisha then such rhyme of Bhagavata 
could be easily understandable. Thus this pattern became a symbol 
of social protest from that period and it enjoyed extra-ordinary 
popularity in the subsequent phases. Vernacular literature had 
changing voices in India through the centuries as has been thoroughly 
studied by SumitGuha in one of his brilliant papers.(Guha 2004) 
Hence Bhagavatas, the most important vernacular text in Odia, 
became an extra-ordinary medium of social protest between two 
hundred years from 17® to 19® century A.D. 


The Bhakti movement of Chaitanya in Odisha was also a 
favourable wave for the rise of the lower social order against 
priestly hegemony. The poets-Jagannath, Balabhadra, Ananta, 
Achyuta and Yasobanta during their time admired this Bhakti 
concept of Chaitanya even if some of them were the supporters 
of the doctrine of Sunya(void) and Nirakara Brahma. The social 
protest in Odisha became sharper in the phase after the Muslim 
conquest of Odisha in A.D.1 568. The Afghan-Mughal supremacy 
in Odisha led to the development of Islan and consequently a 
process of conversion began partly by forcible ways from the 
side of the Muslim rulers and partly by the priestly hegemony 
over the lower social order which was neglected and suppressed 
in every respect. The Muslim saints and thinkers had also their 
seats in Odisha where they preached for the formation of casteless 
Society and the worship of One God(a concept which was 
preached by Achyutanada as we know his regard for Allah and 
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Iswara in his text in Odia-called SunyaSamhita)’. This element 
could deepen the social protest in Odisha by 18" century A.D. 


Revival of Brahmanical Social Order and Kaliyuga 
Bhagavata 


The social ferment and protest inmedieval Odisha against 
Priestly hegemony soon found a retaliation in the phase of the 
Maratha rule when Brahmanical ideas began to reappear.(Ray 
1960) The Maratha phase in the history of India witnessed the 
period of Hindu revival as its successful march could be found 
in the content of the vernacular bakhars. The bakhars containing 
Marathi idioms mingle with Persian administrative jargons and 
Sanskrit aphorisms were full of character sketches; fact and 
legend mixing easiiy . 1 the description of both events and people. 
(Deshpande 2007:20) They also contain puranic legends, divine 
interpretation and dramatic tales of fantastic physical powers. 
(Ibid.) The invocation of the past in the bakhar prose narratives 
~11dicating a phase of vernacular literary resurgence in Maharashta 
had also its representation in Odisna under the Marathas. There 
was thus a parallel developmenr in Odisha and Maharashtra in 
the field of vernacular resurg-i.ce. Bakhars as prose narratives 
of the Marathas presented a reival of Hindu order and contained 
a story of the past. (Guha 2904; 2004:23-31; Deshpande 2007) 
The KaliyugaBhagavatas in Odisha on the other hand in the forms 
of poetry, also demanded a revival ofBrahmanical order by 
invoking the past and by appealing to the ordianary people for 
its nature(popular Bhagavata styl¢ being widely accepted in rural 
Odisha ). The other popular text of this nature was the Malikas 
which contain an image of protest as well as prophesies on Time. 
(Bannerjee-Dube 2003:5) Thus appreciating the thesis of 
PrachiDeshapnde and SumitGuha on Marathi literary resurgence 
in the period from 16™ to 19® century A.D. we may state that 
this literary development containing history and society has also 
to be linked with broader Hindu revival in India of which Odisha 
is a part. The Marathas sought {o revive Brahmanical 
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shrineswhich led to the rise of the priestly class again which was 
partly suppressed during the rule of the Mughals in Odisha. The 
genre of texts like KaliyugaBhagavata appeared during this phase 
as a paradigm of protest for the restoration of Brahmanical order 
in Odisha!. This first set of texts entitled KaliyugaBhagavata(in 
printed and palmleaf form) were compiled by one Sisu Das by 
the close of the 18 century A.D.In the all India context in the 
pre-colonial phase we have several vernacular literary texts 
containing general history and traditional accounts which have 
been recently studied by the historians and social scientists!®, 
But this Kali Bhagavata was a singularly significant text in the 
pre-colonial phase in Odisha which sought to articulate 
Brahmanicalrevanche.In this context we can share an interesting 
view of RomilaThapar on the Kali Age.(Thapar 2002: XIV-XV) 
While presenting Indian time-spans or the system of the 
Mahayugas-Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali she stated that the 
declining figure of the four cycles was linked to a wider social 
decline. By the Kali Yuga there was a striking loss of dharma. 
The virtual disappearance of dharma in the Kali Age led to a 
phase when all the norms were overthrown and the lower castes 
appropriated the functions of the upper castes and the world was 
turned upside down. (Ibid.) This context was well known to the 
Vaishnava writers in the 18® century Odisha in the line of the 
KalkiPurana which suggests that Vishnu in his tenth avatara as 
Kalkin is born a Brahmin and reinstates the norms and dharma. 
(Ibid.) This description of Kaliyuga as articulated by 
RomilaThapar was appropriated by the Vaishnava authors of Kali 
Bhagavatain a transitional phase in Odisha when Muslim rule 
was in decline and Maratha-Brahmanical rule was well 
established. The theme of social protest as outlined in this text 
can help us in situating the social history of Odisha. The author 
Sisu Das claimed in the text as born in a Sudra family and was 
originally ignorant of the complex theory of Bhakti, but got the 
secret of the rise of Kali Age. He could appropriate several 
Puranic accounts for his discourse and described the complex 
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nature of society in the Kali Age which was different from the 
Brahman-dominated Satya Age. The text written in Bhagavata 
form by a Sudra himself was meant for the restoration of 
Brahmanic dominance over the social norms and the repudiation 
of the new norms which appeared in Odisha with the Muslim 
conquest in A.D1568. This pattern was designed for an 
appreciation of hierarchical caste order and the legitimation of 
Brahmanical Hindu social order in Odisha of 18" and 19® century 
A.D. Though articulated for a different context ofOdishan 
society Biswamoypati‘s theory of the legitimizers of the upper 
social order in Odisha can be used in this context because by 
using Sudra author and Odia vernacular Bhagavata form which 
the Brahmanas had earlier detested much in KaliyugaBhagavata 
Hindu Brahmanical order was found proper legitimation.(Pati 
2012) The Sudra representative of the Brahman-dominated social 
order decried. the Muslims in many places describing them as 
Danuja. In fact the term Danuja here means demons and it was 
applied for the Muslims only in the last phase of medieval 
Odisha. 


According to KaliyugaBhagavata the social order was 
vitiated by the Kali age and social values fostered by the 
BrahmanicDharmasastra were destroyed resulting in the origin 
and progress of a corrupt and anti-Brahmanical social order. The 
cult of Bhalti itself was very artificial and was bereft of real 
devotion to the lord. It also commented on the degradation of 
some of the Brahmanas who were free from Sastras and 
dominated the sacred centres without wisdom. They were termed 
as Dustavipra(wicked Brahmins). It describes conversion in the 
society by the Muslims as we find the phrase- 
PathaneMadibasithibe/Nebe se jatidharamapuna(which means 
the Muslims would convert the caste Hindus in Odisha). The 
text also refers to the nature of women in the social order and 
commented on their progress in social activities. This context 
reminds us on the issue of SriyaChandaluni(a lady sweeper) in 
the Odia text of Lakshmi Purana of Balarama Das who articulated 
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the problem of a dalit(sweeper) lady whose worship of Lakshmi 
and Jagannatha in Puri was strongly objected by the priestly 
Brahmin society.(Mohanty 2008:4-19; Mallik 2004:116-119) 
Balaram Das cogently presented this issue of untouchability in 
medieval phase in Odisha and also reacted on the priestly 
hegemony on this point. The text KaliyugaBhagavata also refers 
to the degraded political order during and after the Muslim 
conquest of Odisha in several places. Thus this paradigm of 
protest in the last phase of the medieval period in Odisha on the 
eve of Maratha control by the Sudra representatives concentrated 
on the degenerated socio-economic, political and religious order 
and it aimed to revise the norms and values in the society which 
were encouraged by different degraded sections. Hence it was 
partly a protagonist of the old Brahmanical order which wanted 
to restore the old vedic values and partly it also championed a 
peaceful social order with real devotion to god. Thus in the 
medieval period in Odisha the alleged Sudra effort to reform the 
society by a protest of the Priestly hegemony over the social 
order through the medium of vernacular literary texts was also 
reacted by the pro-Brahmanic classes using the same paradigm 
of protest of the Sudra (dalit) class whose example was furnished 
by KaliyugaBhagavata of one Sisu Das. 


Kali Bhagavata in the 19® Century A.D. 


In the pre-colonial phase despite protest from the lower 
social order through the medium of Odia literary texts the 
hegemony of the priestly class continued in Odisha. The rise of 
Christian missionaries in Odisha in the early part of the 19® 
century A.D. and the modernization process by the colonial 
masters led to a change of the social order. Despite that both the 
traditionalists and the so-calledreformists became active to 
champion and reconstruct their social order. Thus with the 
progress of reform and reconstruction of the social order in 
Odisha there was again a need to compile fresh 
KaliyugaBhagavata in the 19" century A.D.”’, In one fragmented 
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text so far known to us there is a comprehensive account of the 
degraded Brahmanic order as well as the rise of new English 
educated social sections in Odisha which articulated a form of 
protest of the Hindu social order and radically demanded the 
retumn to the old Hindu order. It questioned the colonial social 
order in Odisha and hated the obnoxious practices accepted by 
the upper class Brahmins. It hated the English dress style of the 
people of higher social order and their food habits. The immediate 
context of such a text was the rise of an English educated class 
in Odisha like Gobinda Chandra Mahapatra and PanditHarihar 
Das who began demanding reform of the obscurantist and 
conservative social order by their activities and write-ups. (Dash 
Kailash Chandra 2002: 597-607; 2009: 13-16, 17-23) The 
reformist activities in this phase of early modernity in Odisha in 
the period after the Great Famine of 1866 were not appreciated 
by many whose representative was the author of Kali Bhagavata. 


Kali Bhagavata in the 20th Century A.D and Abhiram 
Paramhansa 


This form of social protest in the colonial phase was 
articulated in a considerable manner in the Kali Bhagavata which 
borrowed ideas from the earlier extant texts of this genre. In the 
20" century particularly in the Gandhian phase of the nationalist 
movement this type of text again appeared in Odisha.(Nanda 
2001:64,73 The most important text of this type was written by 
J agadguruThakoorAbhiramParamhansa of Karamala of- Puri 
district in 1933-1934 during the phase of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of Mahatma Gandhi. AbhiramParamhansa was born 
an heir to a rich tradition of current and cross-current of spiritual 
thought and experience prevalent in Odisha and brewing in the 
heart and soul of the million spiritual aspirants.(Mohanty 
Niranjana 1987: 13-40) The text Kali Bhagavata was printed in 
December 1933 and it began to spread to different parts of 
Puri,Cuttack and Ganjam within three months and then also it 
attracted the attention of the colonial masters by February 19346, 
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The text was detected and the Government by the help of the 
translators found it containing seditious and objectionable 
passages for which the author was punished by the court of law 
and it was proscribed”. The text was a clear example of the 
form of protest which existed in Odisha in the pre-colonial phase, 
but it had several innovations. AbhiramParamhansaAnantaSakha 
definitely followed the tradition of Jagannath, Balaram, Achyuta, 
Ananta and Yasovanta from 16 to 18® century A.D. but his form 
of protest was more in the spiritual plane and he had provided 
an outline of protest in the material plane which was definitely 
unique and unprecedented. 


Discourse of Protest by Abhiram Paramhansa 


A thorough examination of the text of Abhiram would point 
out the nature of protest of the colonial social order and the 
spiritual unrest of his time which he wanted to unravel and find 
proper solution. First of all it contained a bitter critique of 
colonialism which explained the nationalist temper of the time. 
This temper of nationalistic protest was found for the first time 
in the Kali Bhagavata which was composed by one Sadashiva 
Panda in 1925.{(Nanda 2001:64, 73) But with 
AbhiramParainhansa it got an elaborate analysis. The visit of 
Mahatma Gandhi during the phase of the non-cooperation 
movement in Odisha in 1921 was responsible for the spread of 
his ideas of Ahimsa and Satyagraha in Odisha in rurai and urban 
sectors. By 1924 he was deified in Odisha and this led to the 
perpetuation of his extra-ordinary image in the hearts of the 
people of Odisha.(Dash, Kailash Chandra 1997A; 9-25) This 
visit of Mahatma to Odisha in 1924-25, 1927-28 before his 
famous Patitapavan tour was a necessary factor for his deification 
and writers and thinkers in Odisha started to image him in the 
sacred texts of which Kali Bhagavata was singularly 
significant.(Ibid.) Abhiram in his text described the nature of 
colonialism by stating that king George V in collaboration with 
his white army was an incarnation of evil forces and that they 
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destroyed Swaraj in India. He further stated that the members 
of the Congress party were to be identified with Satyagrahis 
and they. had cultivated the virtues of Ahimsa, Satya, 
Santi(peace), Daya(charity), Kshyama(forgiveness), 
Nishkama(Non-desire), ‘Nirmaya(without illusion) and 
Akrodha(without anger). Mahatma was identified with a figure 
having great soul force. The British king collected taxes from 
those who were free from paying taxes and consequently he 
became irreligious. The Satyagrahis were united with Mahatma 
and together they fought against injustice of the foreigners in 
India. He predicted in 1933 while writing his book that when , 
Satyagrahis would unite under the leadership of Mahatma..He 
further narrated- there wouid be war in the world and in India - 
there wouid be a nw ‘ement(drama) leading to the withdrawal 
of the power of the king of India. King George V would not 
realise this in 39(1939), in 40(1940) he would not sit on the 
throne and in 41(1941) he would not be present. Thus Indian 
“var would be completed-with the destruction of ignorant evi! 
forces and wisdom would dawn zgain. In anothner section of tnis 
text Abhiram highlighted Satys and Ahimsa which according to 
him were not present with torcigners but they were in Swara]j. 
He also narrated in another section of his text that king George 
V being a nastika(Non-Believer} wouid be destroyed and that 
had he been a believer(astika) hz would never have collected 
taxes from his subjects. With ali evil designs and forees of 
thegeneral Kali king George V would be powerful. The 
satyagrahis were equal with gods and they were actual 
believers(astika). The lord Vishnu appeared again and again in 
this world for punishing the evil nastikas and in Kali Age 
Mahatma would take that role. He admonished the king not to 
levy taxes on the people which was not justice. He asked him 
why was he greedy at the spot wheres greed was to be absent and 
why did he indulge in untruth? Thus in this Way Abhiram 
articulated his anti-colonial nationalist discourse in his text which 
was designed to be a spiritual study for the common people. 
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This was presented by him because he wanted to follow dissent 
and protest of his time which were articulated by the Satyagrahis 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 


His discourse of protest in Kali Bhagavata text included 
many other spiritual and material aspects. A significant aspect 
of his discourse was universalism in religious thought. He was a 
strong votary of Advaita philosophy and therefore appreciated 
in the worship of one god(the Almighty). He did not appreciate 
dual worship. He stated in one place of his text that God is one 
and that Alekh, Allaha, Krishna and Christ are the different name 
of one Isvara(god). Therefore he insisted on devotion to 
AdvaitaBhava(Non-dualist ideas) and repudiated dvita(dual) 
concept. He also appreciated the sweet ideas of Ahimsa and Santi 
and considered Swaraj as nectar. Although he was the bitterest 
critique of colonialism he did not condemn Christianity and 
appreciated the universalism in religious belief. His discourse 
thus was free from sectarian ideas as he considered all religious 
sects belong to one God-hood.His predecessor Achyutananda in 
his master piece SunyaSamhita stated about the concord of Allah 
and Alekh because in medieval phase in Odisha Islam was a 
contending religious belief. True to that tradition Abhiram used 
Christ to the already existing Allah and Alekh thereby suggesting 
that his text was ahead in reconstructing social order. In a phase 
of bold communalism in India such religious concord in Odisha 
was unprecedented, but Abhiram wanted to be a votary of 
universalism in stead of an adherent of narrow sectarianism. 


Another significant aspect of his discourse in Kali Bhagavata 
was true guru cult. He did not appreciate unnecessary conceit in 
a preceptor(guru). According to him true guru must be free from 
pride, illusion and non-belief. He must be free from avarice and 
all monetary considerations. This idea was given by him in Kali 
Bhagavata because then some of the spiritual teachers in Odisha 
were full with vain-glory and pride without proper wisdom. He 
read the spiritual unrest of his time and presented it in his 
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discourse. He was also critical of the devotees (Bhaktas) of his 
time. In his discourse devotion was to be spiritual and must be 
free from all material passion. He condemned those devotees 
(Bhaktas) who visited many tirthas with mala and tilak in heart 
as.a show, hated those full with anger and pride in heart, with 
passion for wanton income in the day and visited women in the 
night. Thus he was against the false and showy devotees who 
were not rare in the spiritual world of his time in Odisha. His 
discourse included the worship of alekh and Nirakara Brahma- 
Nirguna concept which was not appreciated by the priestly class 
in Odisha. Thus he was also a firm believer of MahimaAlekh 
cult- propounded by MahimaGosain and BhimaBho;i in the last 
phase of the 19® century A.D.. Thus Kali Bhagavata of Abhiram 
was not doubt a spu. .ual text but it covered the spiritual unrest 
of his time as well as th2 nationalist struggle in the colonial phase. 
It served to fan the flame of protest in the mind of the common 
people against the political and spiritual order of his day which 
was under the hegemony of aciass unworthy for it. His paradigm 
was to destroy colonial set-up and to establish Swaraj on the 
plan of Mahatma Gandhi whoin he considered not only as a 
nationalist leader but also as & spiritual leader of his time. Set in 
the form of a Scripture of Hindu philosophy His Kali Bbhagavata 
was directed towards the reconstruction of a new social, political 
and spiritual order in Odisha as well as in India. 


Conclusion 


KaliyugaBhagavata and Kali Bhagavata were thus important 
mediums of dissent, protest and even reconstruction of the society 
in Odisha from the later phase of the medieval period to the 
colonial phase. Brahmanic/priestly dominance over the social 
order was resisted by a class of the lower social order in the 
medieval period. The paradigm of protest as outlined by Sarala 
Das, Balaram Das and even Achyutananda Das through their 
literary texts in Odia was considerably appreciated by a host of 
writers the most important of this genre was Sisu Krishna Das 
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of 18® century A.D. From the medium of Vernacular classical 
Puranas the protest ran through the literary tracts like DeulaTola 
where priestly-cum-royal hegemony was under-rated. Even in 
the vernacular Bhakti literary texts and poetic works in Odisha 
there was a cogent toneof protest of the feudal set-up as we find 
in the works of Dinakrishna Das!®. There was a considerable 
group of writers in Odisha starting with Sarala Das to 
MahimaGosain who did not appreciate the, priestly/political 
hegemony over the social order and they even articulated its 
liquidation on the rise of a Sudra dominated social order; but 
there was still a class of writers who wanted harmonious 
relationship in the social order from all classes even if they 
wanted revival of Vedic activities. KaliyugaBhagavata belonged 
to the last class of literary texts which wanted a balancing 
relationship in the society. Their aim was to reconstruct a social 
order by a process of reciprocity of ideas among all sections of 
the society. This balancing relationship in the social order was 
cogently articulated in the Kali Bhagavata of 
AbhiramaParamhansa in the nationalist phase which also 
witnessed a strong current of reform from the side of the great 
thinkers like BiswanathKar, Srivatsa Panda, 
ChaturbhujaPattnaik, Bairagi Mishra and JayamangalRath. Thus 
Abhiram completed his discourse in a situation charged with 
dissent, protest and reform in Odisha. He combined both spiritual 
heritage left by his ancestors with reformist ideas and thus he 
became a representative of his time. 


Notes 


1. In Odisha as well as in outside Odisha there has been an 
elaborate study on the theory of social protest as outlined in 
medieval Odia literary texts starting from that of the Odia 
Mahabharata of Sarala Das(15® century A.D.to Achuytananda 
Das and Sisukrishna Das of 18" century A.D.See for this context 
Das 1982:148-352; 1982A:1-10;Dash,Ganganendranath 
1988;149-163; Dash, Kailash Chandra 1988-89:88-95,Mallik 
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Basant Kumar 2004:69-150, 2011:52-59; Mohanty, SatyaPrakash 
2008:3-21. The debate on the so-called Pancha-Sakhas(Five 
Comrades) of medieval Odisha consisting of Jagannath Das, 
Balaram Das, Achyutananda Das, Ananta and Yasovanta about 
their presence in the company of Chaitanya in the beginning of 
16" century A.D.is an interesting aspect of the study of Medieval 
Odisha. The fact that these poets and thinkers living in the 16 
century Odisha particularly during the stay of Chaitanya in Puri 
has been for the first time stated by Achyutananda Das:in his 
master piece SunyaSamhita (AchyutanandaRachanavali or 
Collected Works of Achyutananda, ed. Chaini and others,1992, 
p.188-189) This theory was for the first time rejected by Babaji 
Padma Charan Das in his Odia text UtkaleSrikrishnaChaitanya 
which was published in 1926 in which the author stated that the 
association of Achyutanada, an exponent of Nirguna-Jnana theory 
with Chaitanya, an exponent of Bhakti cult in the 16 century 
A.D could not be relied upon and that Achyutananda who came 
much after Chaitanya used his name for the popularity of the 
text.The mention of Jagannath, Balarama in association with 
Achyutananda in SunyaSamhita which for the first time in Odisha 
articulated Nirakara-Nirguna cult was designed for its 
Jegitimation in a land saturated with Bhakti ideas. Dash, Kailash 
Chandra 2010:15-17. In the sixties the theory of the association 
of the socalledPanchasakhas with Chaitanya has been rejected 
with cogent arguments by Satchidananda Mishra and 
NatabaraSamantaray who claimed that Achuytanada in his text 
SunyaSamhita used some phrases which were possible only in 
the last of the 17® century A.D: In fact Achyutananda in that text 
stated-Hindu boliAlekhTuruk Aleph’ ye/Yenu Aleph teji Hindu 
Alekh him Bhaje. It means-Hindu calls Alekh(formless), while 
Turuk(Muslims) calls Aleph(Allah-formless). Hence Hindu does 
not worship Aleph(Allah) but worships Alekh(formless). This 
idea of Aleph and Turk came to Odisha only after 1568 when 
the Afghans invaded Odisha and controlled major parts of it 
thereafter. Hence this statement in SunyaSamhita of 
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Achyutananda could not be possible in the beginning of 16™ 
century A.D. when PrataparudraGajapatiwas the sovereign ruler 
of Odisha. The muslimshad their establishment in Odisha in the 
last part of 16® century A.D. Their ideas came to Odisha in the 
17" century A.D. That these five associates of Chaitanya were 
not contemporaries has been explicit in the famous Odia text 
JagannathaCharitamruta of Divakara Das of 17" century A.D. 
who used Jagannatha, Balaram only in the association of 
Chaitanya in Puri. The Nirguna-Nirakara ideas of Achyutananda 
as described in his SunyaSamhita could have been possible in 
the 18® century Odisha and its further expansion could therefore 
have been successfully done by MahimaAlekh and BhimaBhoi 
inthe 19 century A.D. Mishra 2002:90-150;Samantaray 1975;1- 
87, 1982:44-80. For an interesting study of Mahima cult see 
Banerji-Dubelshita 2001 and 2007; MangharamMutktilakhi 2011: 
82-94. 


2. Several versions of the KaliyugaBhagavata in palm leaf 
forms are available in the manuscript section of Odisha State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar. I have used here two copies of 
thisKaliyugaBhagavata of the Odisha Museum whose author was 
one Sisu Das. A printed version is also found which was written 
by Sisu Das. See Kali Bhagavata of Sisu Das, compiled by 
Krushna Chandra Sahu, 2006, Cuttack. A completely new version 
of this text was published in the Odia periodical 
SambalpurHiteisini( of 24"july 1889 and 14" August 1889) from 
Bamanda. Mishra; Gopal Chandra(ed.) 1979:140-142. Two other 
texts of Kali Bhagavata were published in the 20 century, one 
by Sadashiva Panda in 1925 and the other by 
AnantasakhaAbhiramParamhamsa in 1933. See Nanda 2001:64. 


3. The rise of the Bhauma-Karas during 8 century A.D. was 
notable in the history of Mahayana Buddhism in Odisha. Their 
rule witnessed the evolution of Buddhism from Mahayana to 
Vajrayana in Odisha. This is attested by the copper plate grants 
of the Bhauma kings. The influence of the Tantric form of 
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worship in Mahayanic Buddhism ushered in a new stage in the 
development of Buddhism in Odisha which seems to have 
attained its pinnacle of glory during the Bhauma-kara rule. This 
development of Tantric Buddhism during the Bhauma-kara phase 
in the 8"-9® century A.D. was not beneficial to the growth of 
Brahmanical religion in Odisha. This is supported in the 
traditional account on Yayatikesari. See for this context Tripathy 
2000:86-92;Dash, Kailash Chandra 2011. The decline of 
Brahmanical religion during the Bhauma period in Odisha has 
also been articulated in BhaktivaibhavaNataka of 
KavidindimaJivadevacharya in the 16™ century A.D. See Behera 
and Dhal(ed.) 1998. 


4. The Neulpur grant of the period of the Bhauma king 
Subhakara II indicates the beginning of Brahmanicalactivities 
for which Brahmanas were invited to the Bhauma capital zone. 
See Tripathy 2000:86-92. Also see Dash, Kailash Chandra 
2011.The king Subhakara II wanted the revival of Varnashrama 
order even if he was an official supporter of Buddhism(with the 
epithet called ParamaTathagata). 


5. The later kings of the Bhaumakara dynasty and the kings of 
Somavamsi dynasty in Odisha had taken considerable interest 
in the development of Brahmanical order and that contributed 
to the rise of a powerful priestly class in the sacred centres in 
Odisha. See for this Tripathy 2000:86-92; Panigrahi 1981; Dash, 
Gaganendranath 1978:158-161. An elaborate study of the caste 
structure in early medieval Odisha has been furnished by B.P. 
Sahu in one of his papers. Sahu 1994/98:117-139. 


6. From the Bhauma-Kara phase to the SuryavamsiGajapati 
phase in Odisha there was a remarkable growth of Sanskrit 
literature. With the development of Brahmanicalcentres during 
that time there was also an attempt to compile Puranic accounts 
which is supported by an inscription of the Ganga king 
Anangabhima III. See for this Chatesvara Temple Inscription of 
Anangabhima Ili(Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol.V, Part-I, 
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ed.S.N.Rajaguru) Famous Sanskrit texts of this phase were 
Ekavali of Vidyadhara, SahityaDarpana of VisvanathKaviraja, 
ChandrakalaNatikaof VisvanathKaviraja, BhaktivaibhavaNataka 
and Bhaktibhagavata of KavidindimaJivadevacharya. 


7. We do not find Odia texts of the Ganga period in Odisha in 
the pre-Sarala Das phase. Vernacular Odia language was found 
in the portions of the Ganga grants, but they were not sufficient 
for the people of the lower social order who were ignorant of 
Sanskrit language. 


8. The grants of the Ganga kings in Odisha from the period of 
Chodaganga to Bhanudeva IV contain both Sanskrit and Telugu 
language and there was limited use of Odia language. See for 
this Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol.V, ed.Rajaguru, S.N., 1975. 


9. The Odia Mahabharata of Sarala Das represents the 
beginning of a spectacular phase of vernacularization in Odisha. 
As we have seen in the work of Sheldon Pollock from around 
A.D. 1000 in India there began a phase of vernacularization by 
which local speech forms were newly dignified as literary 
languages and began to challenge Sanskrit for the work of both 
poetry and polity and in the end replaced it. Pollock 2006/2009:1- 
2. But medieval Odisha around 15 century A.D. saw this 
transformation and Sarala Das was a representative of this phase. 
An impartial interpretation of the different sections of this 
Mahabharata in Odia indicates the dichotomy of Sudra-dvija and 
the resurgence of the Dalits(lower social order) in Odisha. The 
section entitled TripurasuraVadha(killing of the demon Tripura) 
in VirataParva of his Mahabharata contains this idea. The poet 
wanted a casteless society in medieval Odisha. We can also see 
several other accounts in his Mahabharata for a study of Dalit 
resurgence in Odisha, See VirataParva, Sarala Mahabharata, p.78- 
96; VanaParva, p.142; AdiParva, Second part, p.690-705 for 
social protest of the time of Sarala Das. Dash, Kailash Chandra 
2011; Mallik 2004:110-150. 
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10. Appropriation of a text for a social context was well known 
in early and medieval India. Appropriation as a historical process 
has been befittingly presented by KunalChakrabarty in the 


context of his study of the Puranas i in Bengal. Chakrabarty 2001: 
165-166. 


11. The popularity of the vernacular texts like Bhagavata, 
Ramayana and others in the rural areas in medieval Odisha can 
be best imagined from the wide network of the centres called 
BhagavataTungis. Shukla 1988: 173-199. Several centres of 
Achyutananda popularly called AchyutanandaGadi are found in 
rural part of coastal Odisha. 


12. The text called SunyaSamhita of Achyutananda was a 
famous treatise on ~ "irakara-Nirguna cult and it simplified the 
complex Buddhist theory of Sunya(void). Das 1982: 249-259. 


13. So far our knowledge goes in medieval Odia poetry 
Achyutanada Das used the term Alekh and Aleph. This may be 
‘identified withIswara and Allah. According to the poet Hindus 
worship Alekh(formless Almighty) and Turks worship 
Aleph(formless Allah). Acco:zcing to his interpretation both the 
ideas contain one concept-¥ oo of formless Almighty. The 
version is-”’Hindu boliAlekk:Tur::k Aleph ye/ Yenu Aleph teji 

lindu Alekh him bhaje”. it means-Hindus call Alekh and 
Muslims call Aleph-the term for one God being same Hindus 
worship Alekhin stead of Ajepk. See Seventh Chapter of 
SunyaSamhita, p.254, AchyutanandaRachanavali(Works of 
Achyutananda), SamhitaKhanda, ed. RatnakaraChaini and 
others, AchyutanandaSmrutiSansad, Cuttack, 1992. 


14. Both printed and palmleaftexts entitled KaliyugaBhagavata 
refer to the value of Vedas and true Brahmanas and the 
establishrnent of a real Vedic society in Odisha. These texts do 
not appreciate radical changes in the Hindu society after the 
establishment of Muslim rule in Odisha. Tbey had also hatred 
for the Muslims. They used the term AsuraYavana for the 
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Muslims in one place and in another DanujaPathana. These 
terms indicate that the Muslims were not appreciated in medieval 
Odisha. 


14 a. An interesting and exhaustive study of the history of the 
vernacular texts in India have been presented by the social 
scientists and historians. See AquilRaziuddin and 
ChatterjeePartha,eds. 2008;Chatterjee Partha and 
GhoshAnjan,eds. 2006;Deshpande 2007 


15. We have seen a fragment of the KaliyugaBhagavata of the 
19 century Odisha which was incorporated in the well-known 
weekly SambalpurHiteisini of 1889. The text under our study 
refers to the consequences of English education in Odisha. 
Mishra 1979: 140-142. 


16. The case of AbhiramParamhansa has been presented in the 
Judicial Proceedings of 1934, Ganjam Case No-15 as found in 
Odisha State Archives, Bhubaneswar. The case began in 1934 in 
the month of November. Abhiram was the first accused and his 
vakil was Mr. Raman Murtti. He was supported by 
SashibhushanRath, the then editor of the weekly newspaper from 
Brahmapur entitled the Asha, Jagabandhu Singh, a nationalist 
writer and social activist. The case was under the control of R.V. 
Raman Murtti, LingarajPanigrahi and Abhimanyu Mishra. See 


for this extensive coverage Asha, October 15 and December 17, 
1934. 


17. The text Kali Bhagavata was printed in the Asha Press, 
Brahmapur on 24" December 1933 and by February 1934 this 
text began to spread in Ganjam and in the Bihar Orissa province. 
The C.I.D Head Constable B.Ramarao detected the text in 
Karamula of undivided Puri district on 18® September 1934. 
From the Asha press of Brahmapur the printed text was collected 
thereafter by Circle Sub-Inspector RaghunathTripathy. See Asha, 
October 15, 1934.On 13 December 1934 AbhiramParamhansa 
was punished by the Court of Law for his seditious text and he 
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was given one year rigorous imprisonment as the first accused. - 
The second accused SashibhushanRath, the printer of the text 
and the editor of the weekly Asha was not found guilty, while 
the third accused ShyamSundarGantayat Sharma was given three 
months rigorous imprisonment. See Asha, 17" December, 1934. 


18. Dinakrishna Das in his famous Bhakti text Rasakallola 
decried the political authority and feudal class for interference 
in the affairs of a poet like him. The same tone has been presented 
in DardhyataBhakati of Rama Das in the end of 18® century 
A.D. See for this context An Authenticated Edition of 
Rasakallola, ed.A.B.Mohanty,1953, p.82. 
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Depressed Classes and The Freedom 
Movement in Odisha 


« 165 


Basanta Kumar Mallik 


The Freedom Movement in India is the most remarkable 
and revolutionary phenomenon in the history of world during 
the first half of twentieth century. Although it’s aim and objectives 
were articulated very ‘often to achieve the Independence from 
the thralldom of the British hegemony, various socio-political 
and economic agendas were carried forward along with it to bring 
out the unprecedented changes .The English education , the 
western ideas of liberty and equality generated a new kind of 
social change , nc’ only reflected in from of .socio-religious 
reform movement in nineteenth century, but was also forcefully 
articulated in form of the emergence of Depressed Classes, 
Tribal’s and other exploited social groups. In the present paper, 
there is an attempt to discuss the mobilization of the Depressed 
Classes for their socio-political uplift, their role and sacrifice in 
the cause of the independence of the country and the role of the 
Congress in process of the Freedom Movement in Odisha. 


The social disabilities and azute poverty of the Depressed 
Classes, in fact, created no voicz of protest in the traditional 
society of India. But impact of the British rule helped to grow 
socio-political consciousness of the Depressed Classes. The 
English education, spread of western ideas of liberty, equality 
and fraternity strengthened the anti-deprivation feelings and the 
process in course of time led to emerge the Backward Classes 
leader like Jyotiba Phule in 19® century and Babasaheb Ambedkar 
in the twentieth century. It assumed altogether a remarkable socio- 
political significance under the British rule, when a system of 
legal rights, mass education, new employment opportunities and 
new social and political consciousness a roused democratic 
aspiration in the Indian society in General!.Consequently, the 
problem of the uplift of the Depressed Classes was substantially 
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the problem of eradicating the disabilities which the caste system 
and untouchability had inflicted upon them. The role of social 
reform movements in western India and Eastern India truly 
pressurized the British Government to introduce certain measures 
to develop primary education among the Depressed Classes. 
Mean while the workers of Satyasodhak Samaj and Gulampgiri 
(1876)? of Jyotirao Phule stirred the Western Indian Social milieu, 
the reformative protest movements of the Kabirapanthis, 
Satnam’s and the Kumbhipatia sampraday of Bhima Bhoi against 
the caste system and untouchability during this time in 
Sambalpur’ and Bhima Bhoi’s Jagannath Temple entry 
movement in Puri indeed thundered the socio-religious metaphor 
that led the Government to think and do some programmes on 
educational development of the Dalit Children. 


With the introduction of the Wood’s Dispatch in 1864, 
although educational facilities were provided to all class of people 
on the basis of equality, the Depressed Classes children faced 
the difficulties to attend the common schools. There were protests 
against the admission of the Depressed Class students in the 
common schools.’ Under such circumstances, the Government 
followed two policies simultaneously in respect of the education 
of the Depressed Classes, one was to allow as far as possible the 
admission of the Depressed class students into the common 
schools, and the other was to open special schools for them. The 
policy of having special schools for the depressed class children 
appears to have been vindicated in the subsequent years by the 
continuous opposition of the Hindu caste to the admission of 
the Depressed Class children into the common schools. In 1913- 
14, there was a difference of opinion among the Depressed 
Classes, the special school policy was continued and so far as 
the common schools were concerned, the Government paid 


capitation grants to the teachers for encouraging the admission 
of the Depressed Class students. 
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The popular Ministry, for the first time in the province of 
Bihar and Odisha under the Government of India Act, 1919 
rendered considerable attention to the educational uplift of the 
Depressed Classes than the earlier official agencies. In 1926, 
the Government of Bihar and Odisha decided that for a period 
of five years, the Depressed Class students should be given free 
education in all secondary schools, managed or aided by 
Government in which less than half the students were the 
Depressed Class students” However, in spite of these 
programmes there was slow rate of educational development 
among the Depressed Class students hardly received education 
beyond primary stage.’ The education of the Depressed Classes 
suffered from two serious handicaps. First, because of age old 
social stigmas anu > 1\gnant lifs, inertia and chronic inferiority 
complex and acute poverty, ihe Depresses Class guard ions very 
often were not able to provide education to their children. 
Secondly, there was severe want of suitable motivated teachers 
for the special schools” 


In the twenties of early twentieth century, a handful of social 
workers belonging to the higher castes showed their interest in 
the uplift of the Depressed Classes. Some chief”s of the Tributary ‘ 
Mahals also took steps for the spread of education among them.!® 
According to the Indian Social Reformer, a weekly of Bombay, 
in 1922, there emerged a social reform association of Odisha 
called “ Utkal Social Reformers League” which took up the 
issues of removal of untouchability.” The then leading periodical 
of Odisha Utkal Dipika also urged upon the Government of 
Odisha to follow the examples of Madras and Bombay who were 
trying to open common schools for the Depressed Class children. 
The periodical observed “The ijower castes have as much rights 
as the high castes to the institutions,-financed from the public 
funds and meant for the general public.” 


The social uplift of the Depressed Classes had already been 
noticated in Odisha by some social workers, even before the 
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commencement of Gandhian constructive programme in India. 
Lakshminaravan sahoo, a distinguished educationist, humanist 
and social reformer started uplifting the untouchable Depressed 
Classes since 1927. Unlike the medieval saints, he identified 
himself to be an untouchable claiming to have belonged to the 
Pana community. He wrote about himself that Lakshminarayan 
Sahoo, Pana by caste, worked in the Pana bastee of Choudwar, 
set up a school for the poor neglected communities.!? 
Nabakrishna Choudhury , a Socialist leader and former Chief 
Minister of Odisha once said to have been closely influenced 
by Lakshminarayan Sahoo. He admitted that Sahoo’s influence 
made to redeem him from the typical Hindu middle class 
bhadralok mentality. Lakshminarayan Sahoo had introduced 
himself to be a Pana (Untouchable Community) to Nabakrishna 
Choudhury which, in fact, transformed his social outlook.!* 


Madhusudan Das, the grand old man of Odisha was also 
seriously concerned to the moral , material and educational 
problems of the Depressed Classes which he served the country 
as Member of the Imperial Legislative Council, representing 
the province of Bihar and Odisha during 1913-16.’ 
Participating ina debate on the resolution regarding amelioration 
of the Depressed Classes moved by Mr Dadabhoy on 16 March 
1916. Madhubabu characterized the Depressed Class very much 
correctly as the Oppressed Classes.!® He said about the Depressed 
Classes and particularly about the criminal Tribes. 


“What is the problem of the Depressed Classes “ what 
wonder if they turn to be criminals, It is all very good, sir, to 
speak of the Criminal Tribes, but I am afraid, very few of us 
realize the meaning of these two little words. A few men in a 
villages commit an offence to which perhaps they are driven by 
hunger, and the resident of the village are all put down as 
belonging to the tribe of criminals. Before a child is born with 
the impress of God’s innocence on his face, while he is actually 
drawing his mother’s blood in his mother’s womb, the brand of 
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the criminal as put upon him. That is the meaning as I understand 
of criminal tribes, and that is what we have at the present day 
under the British Government though the brightest jewel on the 
crown of England was earned by abolishing slavery in the world. 
It is not my duty here to say what the Government has alone on 
what the Government should have done. The question is, if those 
responsible for the administration of the country feel that they 
have done all that they could do or should have done to stretch 
the right hand of help to uplift these men from their pit of 
degradation.... . I think we are agreed that this class really deserve 
our earnest attention , and I hope the government as well as those 
outside walls of this chamber , men of the position , men of 
influence will all combine (instead of kicking the football of 
responsibility among ourselves , that they will ...... I 


Madhubabu’s words were quite prophetic and convincing 
to ameliorate various problems of the Depressed Classes. 
Problem of the untouchables emerged as a vital national issue in 
1930s and it concerned the contemporary nationalists, the British 
Government and particularly Gandhi and Ambedkar.!® 
Ambedkar struggled throughout his life for securing human 
dignity and rights for them. His demand of education for the 
Depressed Classes in the Bombay Legislative Council in 1927 
and his political stance on the basis of the separate electorate for 
the Depressed Classes at Round Table Conference, London in 
1930s posed a veritable threat to nationalist hegemony in India.” 
Following the inhuman social ostracism inflicted upon the 
untouchables by Caste Hindus Ambedkar demanded to treat the 
Untouchables or Depressed Classes as a Community separate 
from the Hindus socially and thus politically which undoubtedly 
aroused a serious concern to Gandhi and Congress. This 
movement led Gandhi and Congress leaders to pass a resolution 
for the anti-untouchability movement in its Lahore session in 
1930 and to incorporate it with thé Gandhi’s constructive 
programme. In 1932, Gandhi’s fast unto death against the 
communal award based on ‘Separate Electorates’ and the famous 
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agreement between Gandhi and Ambedkar ON 24" September, 
1932 known as ‘the Poona Pact’ created the joint- electorates 
and the reservation system. With this peaceful understanding 
Gandhi realized the problems of the Depressed Classes and 
shifted his political agenda to the constructive programme of 
social reform based on (a) use of Khadar, (b) Hindu Muslim 
Unity and (c) Removal of untouchability. 


The Congress party’s emphasis on the Gandhian 
constructive programmes contributed to the extension of the anti- 
untouchability movement in Odisha . In Ganjam district an anti- 
untouchability sub — committee held a meeting at Patrapara on 
12 December 1924 and passed a resolution to carry on anti- 
untouchability propaganda. With this mission, Shashi Bhusan 
Rath , M.L.C. worked for the uplift of an untouchable caste 
named Dandasi.?’ Gopabandhu Choudhury , the leading 
Gandhian and Chairman of the Cuttack District Board, took 
sincere care for establishment of Special Schools for the 
Depressed Classes.?” In his presidential address at the third 
session of Odisha Provincial conference, held on 29-30 March 
1929. Gopabandhu Choudhury accentuated the necessity of the 
removal of untouchability. He observed: 


“It is highly deplorable to note that untouchability is 
prevailing among the people of Odisha , though in the 
Jagannath temple all castes, high and low, could take 
the mahaprasad together. Because of the practice of 
untouchability in villages, the untouchable castes, such 
as Bauris and Kandaras have taken recourse to many 
evil ways. Because of the high castes misdemeanor, 
they have considered themselves to be outside the pale 
of Hindu society and taken recourse to the evil ways. 
Many have given up Hinduism and embraced Islam or 
Christianity.....”22 
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Nandakishore Das, another leading Congressite, resigned 
from Bihar and Odisha Legislative Council in order to devote 
himself anti-untouchability movement as for the resolution of 
the Lahore Congress session.” in the Utkal Gopa Sammilani a 
caste conference of the milkman communities held in Latapada 
village, near the Soro railway station of Balasore district on 23- 
24 February 1930, the prominent Congress men and social 
workers such as the Harekrishna Mahatab, Nandakishore Das, 
Lakhsminarayan sahoo, Mukunda Prasad Das emphasized the 
necessity for removal of untouchability?* 


From 7 November 1933 to 2 August 1934 Gandhi undertook 
his Harijan tour over various parts to the country to awaken the 
public opinion for removal of the untouchability and opening 
Hindu temples to them for worship. He called the untouchable 
‘Harijan’ meaning the children of God. In these speeches during 
the tour he emphasized the religious character of his Harijan 
movement. To lull the suspicion of the Hindu orthodox’s about 
the movement, Gandhi pointed out that no force or no 
compulsion would be applied for removing untouchability or 
securing temple entry and that his programme did not include 
any radical measure such as interdnning and inter- marriages.” 
It was organized possibly in response to Ambedkar’s demand to 
treat the Depressed class as a separate class from the Hindu and 
that is why Gandhi with the help of great organization Congress 
and with an innovative ideological formation like the concept of 
‘Harijan’, temple entry movement from above , opening wells 
and influencing the untouchables for adopting the Hindu norms 
of life was a process of Hinduisation and assimilations in Modern 
India. 


Gandhi organized an all India Anti-Untouchability League 
in September 1932 and published the weekly ‘Harijan’ in January 
1933. The week, following the end of his ‘fast unto death’ was 
celebrated all over India as untouchability abolition week. On 8 
May 1933 Gandhi began a twenty-one day fast for ‘self — 
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purification’ on Harijan cause. Sabarmati Ashram was handed 
over to Harijan sevak Sangh. He covered 12,500 miles on foot 
in his all India tour in order to promote the Harijan cause. But 
the radical nationalists were not happy with the shift of Gandhi’s 
attention from the main issue like anti-imperialist struggle to 
anti-untouchability work. However, Gandhi’s programme of 
Harijan uplift while consolidating socio-political solidarity 
created a larger social base for popular response to the future 
nationalist cause. 


The all India Harijan Sevak Sangh was formed with G.D. 
Birla as its President and A.V. Thakkar as Secretary. The Odisha 
branch of Harijan Sevak Sangh was organized at Cuttack under 
the Chairmanship of Balunkeswar Acharya, a renowned Kaviraj 
of Cuttack. Smt. Rama Devi, Lakshmi Narayan Mishra and Satya 
Narayan Sengupta were Chosen as Secretaries, Acharya Harihar 
Das, Harekrishna Mahatab, Bichitrananda Das, Radhanatha Rath 
and Gunanidhi Mohanty were its prominent members. 


Gopabandhu Choudhury, Rama Devi and most of the 
Congress members devoted themselves enthusiastically to the 
cause of the welfare of the Depressed Classes in Odisha. 
Mukunda Prasad Das and Bhagabat Mohapatra guided the 
movement in Balasore and Bhadrak respectively. Pandit 
Nilakantha Das and Lokanath Mishra led the Harijan movement 
in Puri. Nrusingh guru undertook the responsibility of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh in the Sambalpur District. Jagannath Das, 
Fanindranath Samal and Narayan Chandra Ghosh were actively 
busy with welfare of the Depressed Classes in the Jajpur area.?° 
The visit of A.V. Thakkar, Secretary, All India Harijan Sevaksangh 


during November 1932, in fact, expedited this social movement 
in Odisha. 


On behalf of the Utkal Harijan Sevak Sangh, Programmes 
like allowing the Untouchable’s access to the temples, public 
tanks and wells, opening of Schools and hostels for their children 
and teaching them the simple rules of health and hygiene were 
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undertaken with great zeal. The name of Gopabandhu Choudhury, 
Satyanarayan Sengupta, Radhanath Rath, Raj Krushna Bose and 
Atal Bihari Acharya to allow the untouchables entry into.the 
temples of the Cuttack city was opposed by Parikshita Dash 
Sharama, the Secretary of Utkal Sanatana Dharma Rakshini 
Sabha. Das Sharma asserted that the removal of untouchability 
would destroy the Sanatan religion. 2? The move of Nilakantha 
Das, Lokanath Mi shra, Raghunath Mishra for opening the doors 
of the temple of Lord Jagannath of Puri for people of all castes 
was opposed by the Raja of Puri, priests of the temple, Mahanta 
of Emar Math, Hariram Goenka and other members of Sanatan 
Dharma Rakshini Sabha. - 


Steps were te” n by Rama Devi and Himavati Devi for 
promotion of education among the depressed class children. On 
behalf of the Anti-w..ouchability Roard, Rama Devi‘and her 
associates like Mangala Sernigunta, Godavarish Das, Sobha Panda, 
Annapurna Choudhury, Tulasi Mchanty, Manik Devi and Sushila 
Devi worked with great interest fo promote the welfare of the 
Depressed classes. Admiring their zeai for welfare, Gandhiji had 
appreciated them with the following words, “I congratulate these 
sisters of Cuttack on their devotion to the cause of the much 
desired reform. 


Gandhiji began his strategic Harijen Padoyatra at 5.30 A.M 
on 9 May 1934 from Puri along the Puri- Cuttack road. Although 
he could not lead the Untouchables to enter into the Jagannath 
temple, Puri, but neither he did pay visit to the temple on the 
ground the Untouchables were not allowed to enter the temple. 
By not visiting the temple, he of course sided with the cause of 
the Untouchable’s grievance and in a turn he also acquired 
unanimous support of the Depressed Classes of Orissa. Gandhi 
created quite a different and jnnovative form of socio-political 
mobilizational technique by undertaking the Padayatra which 
could never have been possitle had he used the motors and 
vehicles for his mission. His party included many eminent 
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persons namely Amritlal Thakkar, Mira Behn, Sushila Behn, Uma 
Bajaj ( daughter of Jamunalal Bajaj ) , Prabhavati Devi ( wife of 
Jayaprakash Narayan ), Balaji Govindji Desai, Damodar Das, 
Kaka Kalekar, a German journalist K. Butow, Gopabandhu 
Choudhury, Rama Devi, Harekrishna Mahatab, Nilakantha Das, 
Raj Krushna Bose and a few other leaders. Jadumani Mangaraj, 
Satya Narayan Sengupta, Bichitrananda Das, Binod Kanungo, 
Surendra Patnaik, Sahadev Das, Gajendranath Das, Nandakishore 
Das, Karunakar Panigrahi and many other workers also joined 
Gandhiji’s Padayatra. Larger and larger crowd followed Gandhiji 
as he marched on. 


At some places Gandhi used to visit Harijan bastees advising 
them to give up intoxicants and follow simple rules of health 
and hygiene. In his public address, he urged the caste Hindus to 
treat the Harijans as their brothers and to renounce the practice 
of untouchability, and warned that Hinduism will be defaced 
altogether if this evil is not ameliorated. He visited Gopabandhu 
Sevasadan (Kadua Ashram), stayed in its Harijan-Boarding, and 
addressed the Brahmins of Biramaharajpur, who were in favour 
of the removal of untouchability. At Satyabhamapur, the Harijans 
were invited to dine with the team of Padayatris. At Balianta, 
Gandhiji performed the ceremony of opening the Nikunja Behari 
Temple to all Hindus, including Harijans. 23^ 


In a large gathering on the river bed of Kathjori, Gandhiji 
appealed to the people of Orissa to give up caste prejudices, 
intoxicants, abolish Purdah, to use the homespun khadi and open 
temples, wells and schools to the Harijans. Thereafter, Gandhiji 
and his party left Cuttack on 16 May 1934 in order to attend a 
meeting of AICC at Patna and again returned to Orissa on 21 
May to resume his second phase of Padayatra in Odisha. 


Starting from Byree, Gandhiji visited places like 
Champapur, Bheda, Lekhanpur, Bahukud, Patpur, Nischintakoili, 
Kakatia, Salar, Kendrapara, Indupur, Kabirpur, Buddhaghat, 
Jajpur, Manjuri, Bhandaripokhari, Todang, and Garadpur ( 
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Bhadrak ). He was impressed at the devotion of enthusiasm of 
Rama Devi, Subhadra Devi, Sunamani Devi, Radhamani Devi, 
Godavari Devi, Sobha Devi, and Annapurna Maharana, Mangala 
Sengupta and Manika Devi, for promiting Khad? and. Harijan 
welfare. 


In Bhadrak Gandhiji engaged himself with Harijan workers, 
flood relief and spinning wheel. Having covered 156 miles in 
coastal Odisha on foot Gandhiji and his party left for Wardha in 
June 1934 via Balasore and Kharagpur. In his farewell address 
he spoke to the volunteers,” You have laboured with rare devotion 
and never complained of overwork. You have laboured night 
and day in order to make the piligrimage a successS...... I would 
ask you to contint the work-so well begun in.the villages. I 
leave Utkal with happy memories of association with you”.2? 


Gandhiji’s Padayatra in Orissa for the uplift of Depressed 
classes had a tremendous impact on national life. Despite the 
formidable resistance of the Sanatanists, the mission of Gandhiji 
rendered a momentum to the programmes like village 
reconstruction, Harijan weltare and use of Khadi throughout 
Orissa and heralded a new e: ~ of the development of new social 
consciousness that led to the 2mergcnce of the Depressed classes 
in Odisha. 


As regards to the movement of the Depressed classes 
themselves for the amelioration of their own ignominious socio- 
political and economic conditions, two remarkable trends are to 
be seen among them in the paper. On the one hand, some 
members of the Depressed Class received the modern education 
and joined Government service. Some educated youths also 
endeavored to reform their own community advocating for 
education and speaking against Untouchability. We get the 
information that since above a decade Ramachandra Das, an 
educated person of Bauri caste, Jagannathpur village of Cuttack 
district was working for uplift of the Depressed Classes by writing 
in the Utkal Dipika, the Samaj, the Shakti, the Prajatantra and 
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Garjat Basini. 3° In the issue of the Utkal Dipika, Ramachandra 
Das made an appeal to the District Board of Orissa for paying 
proper attention to the educational uplift of the Untouchables. 3! 
About the same time, the Cuttack District Board appointed 
Sridhar Samal, the first graduate of the Depressed Classes of 
Orissa to look after the special schools under the Cuttack District 
Board.3* In 1927; Sridhar Samal was nominated as a Member of 
the Bihar-Orissa Legislative Council. By August 1930, Bira 
Kishore Behera and Binod Behera were also found propagating 
against the practice of untouchability.3” 


Another trend of this social movement developed with a 
process of the growth of ‘Hinduisation’ from above and the 
‘sanskritaization’ from below. With the influence of Gandhi so 
many social workers or freedom fighters were drawn from the 
Hindu upper castes who moved with Gandhi and undertook 
reformative programmes to uplift the Depressed Classes. They 
endeavored to open few minor temples, public tanks and wells, 
public roads and set up some special schools for which the 
Depressed Classes started thinking that they were also part of 
Hinduism. 


The process of Sanskritisation through Jatisabhas (caste 
associations) was noticed among the Depressed Classes of Orissa 
in the twenties. The census Report of 1931 observed, the 
formation of Jatisabhas to elevate the social status of the lower 
castes is not a new phenomenon but it has now become very 
much more common during the last decade, in most cases the 
procedure is more or less common. A new name is selected for 
the castes, it’s members are adjured to adopt the sacred thread, 
and various resolutions are passed dealing with such questions 
as food and drink, renouncing the degrading occupations, 
enhancement of the age of marriage etc. 


There was a caste meeting of the Goalas at Deulipara village 
under Mahakalapara police station on 18th July 1923. In this 
meeting restrictions were imposed on various castes not to 
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perform certain works degrading to their castes. For example, 
the Goalas resolved not to carry Palkis for the higher castes which 
was a traditional customary practice? 


The Panas of Angul who had been officially branded as a 
criminal tribe held their jatisabhas to plan their development. 
They tried to improve their economic status by forming co- 
operative societies and taking to basket making profession. They 
also resolved in their caste meetings to sanskritize themselves 
by giving up stealing, eating of beef and carcasses and drinking 
of liquor.’ The Dandasis of Ganjam who had also been branded 
as a criminal tribe in 1911 tried to improve their social status by 
the same way of sanskritization. About one thousand Dandasis 
met in a conference on 18 April 1924 under the president ship of 
Sashibhusan Rath, M.L.C., and took a vow to give up wine, 
stealing and eating beef.3” The Bauris of Bateswar village of the 
Cuttack District resolved to abjure wine and other objectionable 
food. 


The Panas of Choudwar and Kapileswar villages of the 
Cuttack District also held jatisabhas in 1929 for sanskritizing 
themselves. Forty-six Pana families of these two villages resolved 
to give up beef eating, planted Tulsi plants in front of their houses 
and also recited the Bhagavata in their jatisabhas with 
congregational prayers. With the sincere effort of Laxminarayan 
Sahoo, they opened a day, school and appealed the Cuttack 
District Board for financial assistance to the school.” The Haris 
of Banapur area in the Puri District gave up beef eating and as 
some Haris had eaten beef secretly, they were fined one rupee 
each by the jatisabha.*® 


The social movement along with the freedom movement 
developed simultaneously in Sambalpur. The charakha 
programme of Gandhiji attracted the Depressed Classes of 
Sambalpur. In 1930s many Depressed Class members, namely, 
Kastaram Tanti and Kaibaram Tanti of Talapatia near Jharsuguda, 
Sukharam Tanti of Panchapara and Bihari Ram of Mungapara 
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joined congress movement. Kastaram Tanti had joined in the 
flag movement held in Nagpur and was arrested for picketing 
over the railway line by disobeying the section 144 of the Indian 
Penal Code. Mahabir Singh of Jharsuguda, Bharose Ram of 
Mungapara and Gopal Ganda of Bargada along with many others 
joined the Congress and accelerated the Congress movement 
with great pleasure and excitement.’ 


The social reform movement was also actively functioning 
under the able upper caste congress leadership in Sambalpur. 
The local Congress leaders like Chandrasekhar Behera, 
Nrushingh Guru, Lakshminarayan Mishra, Krutartha Acharya, 
Ghanashyam Panigrahi and Dayanidhi Satapathy had engaged 
themselves in the uplift of the Depressed Classes. They started 
anti-untouchability campaign, movement for Sudhi and 
prohibition as a result of which thousands of Adivasis and 
Depressed Classes had promised by touching Tulsi and Salgram 
that they were not to take wine or the meat of prohibited animals. 
Many people of the Depressed Classes turned out to be 
vegetarians and gave up wine for ever. Chintamani Pujari, then 
District Congress President of Sambalpur had informed this 
achievement with pride and pleasure to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
for which the latter congratulated the District President. Thanks 
to Mr. John Stone, then the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur 
for strictly implementing the prohibition, for which due to 
revenue loss in the head of Excise, was suspended by the British 
Government. Although, he was reinstated, but he resigned from 
his service and went for England. 


Remarkable changes were noticed among the people of 
Depressed Classes with the influence of Gandhi and above cited 
leaders. They planted Tulsi in front of their houses and kept the 
houses neat and clean and gave up countrymade liquors for good. 
Dayananda Satapathy, a distinguished Congressite of Sambalpur 
had strongly protested against the practice of caste and rituals. 
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He even renounced his sacred thread and also ate the food cooked 
by the Untouchables.” 


In 1933, the ¢ All India Harijan Sevak Sangh * was organised 
under the presidentship of Ghanashyam Das Birla and Amritlal 
Thakkar worked as the Secretary of the Sangh.“ In the same 
year the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh of Sambalpur Branch 
was organised by Nrusingh Guru. A committee under the 
presidentship of Chandrasekhar Behera was organised to 
eradicate untouchability. Nrusingh Guru worked as Secretary 
of the Committee. Kabiraj Balunkeswar Acharya remained 
President of the ‘All India Harijan Sevak Sangh of Orissa 
Branch. “° 


InApnil 1933, Lakshminarayan Sahoo, Member of Loksevak 
Mandal visited Sambalpur to accelerate the untouchability 
eradication programme. April 30 was declared as the ‘Harijan 
Divas’ and on this day many activities were conducted in 
Sambalpur like at least one temple and one well were declared 
to be open for the Depressed Classes. In the morning and evening 
the Savarnas and the Harijans crossed the village with Samkirtan 
and one primary school was set up in the village Phatapalli on 
this day. Meetings were held to remove the stigma of 
untouchability. In May 1933 Thakkar Bapa visited Sambalpur 
and expressed satisfaction on the progress of the untouchability 
eradication programme. Gandhi also visited the Harijan slums 
of Thelkopara in Sambalpur and appreciated the work of 
Nrusingh Guru. He visited the leprosy patients on 5 May 1934 
and also inaugurated one Harijan hostel on the same day in a 
granary house (Khamar) donated for the purpose by Janardan 
Supakar. In 1934, Kastaram Ganda, a Depressed Class Worker 
of Sambalpur also attended the session of Indian National 
Congress held in Bombay.“® 


With the insistence of Gandhi’s Harijan programme while 
the Depressed Classes received the socio-spiritual consciousness, 
with Ambedkar’s demand of political power for them that gained 
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momentum of political awakening. Dr. B.R Ambedkar submitted 
memorandums for the adequate representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the provincial and local bodies before the South 
borough Franchise Committee in 1919.“ The memorialists and 
various associations also demanded reservations for Depressed 
Classes in local bodies, Imperial and provincial Legislative 
Councils. However, in 1919 the Govt. of Bihar and Orissa urged 
the necessity of providing representation to the Depressed Classes 
and Aborigines by nomination.’ 


The political consciousness of the Depressed Classes 
had remarkably developed by 1933 as evident from the existence 
of an organisation, namely, “¢ All Orissa Depressed Class 
Association’ that functioned from Indupur of Cuttack District. 
On behalf of this association a petition dated 18th October 1933 
was submitted to the Commissioner of the Orissa Division 
suggesting three names of the Depressed Class leaders with a 
request to nominate any one of them to the Cuttack District Board. 
There were twenty-five signatories for this petition and ail 
belonged to the Depressed Classes. The suggested names were 
(1) Bira Kishore Behera, (2) Ananda Behera and (3)Dharmananda 
Ram. Bira Kishore Behera, a distinguished social worker, editor 
of “The Arya”, a monthly journal of religious and social in nature, 
and a fortnightly “The Gariba” was working as President of the 
‘All Orissa Depressed Class Association’ and a member of the 
working committee of the ‘Utkal Provincial Anti Untouchability 
Committee’. It was aiso mentioned that Birakishore’s 
achievement in the Oriya language was so high even for an 
average member of the so-called Caste-Hindu communities and 
he had a working knowledge of English, Ananda Behera was a 
devoted worker in the course of elevating the Depressed Classes. 
He founded a school for the Depressed Class at his native village 
Nuahat and worked under the Anti-Untouchability Committee 
of Kendrapara Sub-Division. Dharamananda Ram, a former 
Overseer, under the Public Works Department also worked as 
President of the ‘Mochi (Cobblers) Sangh’ of Ranihat, Cuttack.’ 
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With the formation of the “All India Harijan Sevak Sangha”, 
the ‘Utkal Board of the Sangha’ undertook the tasks of opening 
separate schools and hospitals for the Depressed Class, awarded 
scholarships and stipends, secured them the right to enter some 
Hindu Public temples, dug new wells and secured them acess to 
the public common wells, created employment opportunities and 
sanitary conditions in the Depressed Class colonies. Besides, in 
May and June 1934 Gandhi’s Padyatra from Puri to Bhadrak, 
as said by Nanda Kishore Das, Secretary of the Utkal Board of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh, aroused intense enthusiasm for cause 
of the Depressed Classes.*! - 


As regards to the impact of Gandhi’s Harijan Movement, 
we get contradictor. ~tatements from the contemporary account. 
Harekrushna Mahatao in his Sadhanar Fathe (autobiography) 
refers to the wide-s;. ead enthusiasm among the Depressed 
Classes as well as the caste Hindus for the removal of 
untouchability.*? The similar claim was also made by the Utkal 
Board of Harijan Sevak Sangh that there has been marked 
improvement in the social status of the Depressed Classes as 
evident from their free and increasing attendance in public 
gatherings.” 


On the other hand, we get « different and pessimistic picture 
of the outcome of the Harijan movement in Orissa from the 
Deshakatha, a contemporary Oriya journal. About the visit of 
Gandhi to Orissa.in 1934 in connection with the Harijan 
Movement, the Deshakatha bravely observed. 


‘What will he (Gandhi) see in our Utkal and whom 
shall he see? Those who had taken the noble vow of 
carrying on anti-untouchability work have reduced the 
whole anti-untouchability movement to sheer futility 
by their insincerity, hypocrisy, indifference and 
temporary emplcyment of inefficient workers. What 
achievements will the workers of the Harijan 
movement exhibit to the &lahatma? Is it the proof of 
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their efficiency? Most probably they are trying to 
conceal their inefficiency by twisting his itinerary in a 


deceiving way”.** 


In another issue, the Deshakatha observed: “Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Harijan movement has not roused much enthusiasm 
among the people. Thousands of audience attend his meetings, 
being attracted by his’ personality of saintliness and not for 
showing any concern or sympathy to the Harijjan movement.” 
The statement of Deshakatha is prophetically true. 


Another issue of the Deshakatha makes the following 
remarks on the outcome of the Harijan movement in Odisha. 


“A1l workers, from Rama Devi down to the rank and file, 
must confess that nothing more than mere momentary enthusiasm 
has been achieved. How many untouchables have become 
touchables? How many temples have been opened to them? How 
many Panas, Haris, Chamars and Dom’s economic condition 
has been improved? How many Harijans have attended every 
meeting? To what extent have they been inspired? No proper 
assessment of the achievements is possible from superficial view 
of the large crowds, because Mahatma’s greatness would attract 
people even in desolate deserts”’.56 


With the influence of Gandhian movement some educated 
Depressed Class leaders became more vocal about their cause. 
Birakishore Behera, President of the * All Orissa Depressed Class 
Association’ and Ananda Behera criticised the insincerity of the 
caste Hindu workers of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Both criticised 
the alleged misuse of the Kendrapara Harijan hostel for political 
and other multifarious purposes.” Bira Kishore Behera drew 
attention of Gandhi to this matter during the latter’s Harijan tour 
in Orissa.” He also pleaded before the District Magistrate of 
Cuttack, the Commissioner of Orissa and the Bihar-Orissa 
Ministry for the nomination of an educated untouchable candidate 
to the Cuttack District Board.” 
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In the wake of the social movements initiated by Ambedkar 
and Gandhi and as a result of the Poona Pact which was given 
constitutional validity in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
the Depressed Classes of Orissa obtained six seats reserved for 
them in the Orissa Provincial Legislature. The first Congress 
Ministry, formed in Orissa under the Government of India Act, 
1935 made special provisions for the educational uplift of the 
Depressed class children by giving stipends and scholarships 
and grants to the special schools for them. From 1937 to 1940, 
there was a satisfactory increase of the Depressed Class students: 
as evident from the Report of Progress of Education in Orissa.® 
The statistics of the educational development of the Depressed 
Classes is given below. 


YEARS. NO. OF DEPRESSED 
CLASS STUDENTS 
1937-38 33649 
1938-39 37325 
1939-40 40762 


By this time a handful of Depressed Class leaders had 
emerged who worked for the uplift of the Depressed Classes. 
We have discussed earlier the role played by Bira Kishore Behera, 
who had organised “A1l Orissa Depressed Class Association” in 
1933 and demanded political representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the Cuttack District Board. Lakshminarayan Sahoo, 
another distinguished social reforiner and humanist also worked 
in uplifting the Depressed Class through education. In 1937 
Mohan Naik emerged as a distinguished social worker, from a 
humble origin he rose to the sky of eminence and one day became 
Minister of the State of Orissa. In 1938, he worked as Secretary 
of the ‘Ganjam District Harijan Sevak Sangh’, organised 
‘Berhampur Harijan Sevak Sangh’ and also published a hand 
written fortnightly Oriya magazine ‘Harijan’ (total 16 copies of 
8 pages each) since 1938. He was arrested in 1939 by the British 
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Government because he brought out this magazine without 
permission. He was, thereafter, released and became a four-anna 
member of the Congress. In 1940, Mohan became the individual 
satyagrahi with the nomination of Mahatma Gandhi. He also 
participated in the Quit-India Movement in 1942, distributed 
the news-bulletins in the Ganjam district very secretly like 
Surendranath Dwivedy and others, was jailed from January 1943 
to March 1945 and also led Hotel entry movement of the 
Depressed Classes in Berhampur and the J aganathh temple entry 
movement in 1948.6! 


In 1939, Lakshminarayan Sahoo set up the Thakkar Bapa 
Ashram in Rayagada a tribal‘populated area of Orissa. In 1940, 
he also set up Thakkar Bapa Ashram in Chandikhole of Jajpur 
district for the educational benefit of the Depressed Class 
children. He considered the Untouchability, a stigma of 
Hinduism. He wrote in newspapers and journals like Sahakar to 
give up the social ostracism and called upon the youth mass to 
come forward to work with the anti-untouchability programmes 
for reconstructing a healthy and stable society. 


During the period of 1935-39, various aspects of 
constructive activities were emphasized by the Congress 
leadership, which were expanded to different parts of Orissa. 
By 1936 the following institutions were functionaries in Orissa 
with the objective of the uplift of the Depressed Classes and 
other activities as follows.’ 


(1) Seba-Ghar Ban, Cuttack under Gopabandhu Chaudhury; 
(2) Gopabandhu Seba Sangh-Sakshi Gopal, Puri; (3) Satyagraha 
Ashram - Soro, Balasore; (4) Patita Mohan Mission - Berhampur 
under Sashibbushan Rath; (5) Harijan Sevak Sangh - Jajpur under 
Balaram Pati; (6) Karma Mandir - Agarpara under H.K Mahatab 
(7) Berhampur Harijan Sevak Sangh- Berhampur under Mohan 
Naik. (8) Thakkar Bapa Ashram- Rayagada and Chandikhole 
under Lakshminarayan Sahoo. A.V. Thakkar Secretary, All India 
Harijan Sevak Sangh visited these institutions during October, 
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1936. In March 1938, Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference was held 
at Delanga in which most of the top leadership of All India 
Congress Committee including Patel, Rajendra Prasad and 
Kripalini attended. An exhibition of Khadi work was arranged 
on this occasion. The leaders in their speeches laid emphasis on 
Khadi, anti-untouchability, Harijan uplift and prohibition. 


On June 25, 1937 Pattabhi Sitaramaya, after presiding over 
the meetings of the Orissa States’ Peoples Conference went to 
Berhampur and there he presided over the District Harijan 
Conference.There were about five hundred persons present, 
including about 250 Harijan and 50 caste ladies. Sittaramaya 
spoke of the importance of the anti-untouchability movement in 
consolidating all people of the country for its political 
advancement. He appealed for the removal of various caste 
restrictions and asked the Harijans to help themselves.’ 


The Utkal Provincial Political Conference of May, 1938 
reiterated its promise to carry on constructive activities. 
‘Gopabandhu Choudhury, President of the conference called upon 
the people to make Congress self-reliant through the constructive 
works. 


However, the Harijan movement initiated by Gandhi and 
Congress although had a spectacular limitations, it also faced a 
lot of organisational problems. At the outset, a remarkable public 
enthusiasm aroused due to Gandhi’s fast, but it could not be 
translated into proper course of action because of the insincerity 
of Congress leaders. Though Gopabandhu Choudhury had 
withdrawn from the Civil Disobedience Movement to take up 
the anti-untouchability programme, afterwards he reverted to the 
political movement and went to jail.” Other leaders such as 
Pandit Nilakantha Das and Harekrushna Mahatab, were mainly 
preoccupied with political movement. Sincere leaders for the 
cause of the anti-untouchability movement such as Ramadevi 
and Satya Narayan Sengupta could not do much due to want of 
sincere workers. Consequently anti-untouchability movement 
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became sluggish and a number of special schools for Depressed 
Classes in Cuttack town were closed due to paucity of funds and 
lack of suitable teachers.®® The teachers of these schools in 
Cuttack town could not get their salary regularly.’° The teachers 
of the special schools in Bhadrak complained to Mahatab about 
the non-payment of their salary and the latter somehow tried to 
satisfy them by paying two or three rupees each.” Lack of mutual 
understanding among the leaders also hindered progress of the 
anti-untouchability work. For example, as reported in the 
Deshakatha, Nanda Kishore Das, Secretary of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh refused financial assistance to a special schoo! opened by 
Mahatab in his village most probably on the ground of personal 
differences.” It was alleged that the Depressed Class hostels were 
not properly maintained as evident from the Deshakatha that the 
Depressed Class students in the Kaivalya Kutir, a hostel meant 
for them in the Cuttack town were not being properly fed and 
looked after.” The major portion of money what the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh spent was being diverted towards the salary of the 
anti-untouchabiiity workers who were generally the upper caste 
Hindus instead of being spent for real uplift of the Depressed 
Classes. The actual amount that was spent for uplift of the 
Depressed Ciasses was nominal.” It was also reported that Rs. 
30,000/- granted by Gandhi from the fund of the Central Board 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh was alleged misused.” Practically 
no steps were undertaken to promote the economic development 
of the Depressed Classes, even though poverty was one of the 
vital causes of their educational and cultural backwardness.’® 


The orthodox Hindu opinion on the socio-religious status 
of the Depressed Classes did not undergo any significant change, 
in spite of, the hue and cry raised by so called Harijan Movement. 
This 1s a fact that during the Harijan Movement only three 
temples could be declared open for the Untouchables and two 
temples were specially built for them.” Construction of separate 
temples like opening special schools for the Untouchables or 
the Depressed Class, although was against the principles of 
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Gandhi’s assimilatory process and integration of the Hindu 
society, but it was done. However, few Depressed Classes of the 
Mehetar, Bauri and Pan communities of Cuttack could enter into 
the portals of few minor temples of the town on November 6, 
1946. They set out with a Kirtan procession from Dagarpada 
and entered the portals of the temples of Aanthua Gopal and 
Goddess Durga of Choudhury Bazar. Then they entered the 
Dhruba Mandir, Durga house, Bhagabati Mandir of Chandini 
Chowk and Belesear mandir, Chaitanya mandir and Jagannath 
mandir of Mahammadia Bazar. They also entered the Siva temple 
of the Siddheswar Sahi of Cuttack town and as reported no 
opposition was made by the Hindus.” The office bearers of the 
All India Harijan Sevak Sangh visited different areas to review 
the progress of the anti-untouchability work. It is reported that 
Shyamsundar Mishra, Member of the Bharat Sevak Sangh and 
Secretary of the Harijan Sevak Sangh (Odisha Branch) visited 
Sambalpur on December 01, 1946 and discussed with the 
members of the Harijan Committee on the progress of the anti- 
untouchability programme in Sambalpur district.” But despite 
these efforts very slow pace of development took place as regards 
to the change in society. 


In 1933, the opening of the Jaganathh temple of Puri for 
the Untouchables, which might have encouraged the priests and 
trustees of other temples to adopt similar steps, could not become€ 
possible in spite of the efforts of Pandit Nilakantha Das and 
Lokanatha Mishra.’ An western educated Raja Ramachandra 
Dev, the Superintendent of the Puri temple and the Mahant of 
the Emar Math turned down all over tunes to declare the temple 
of Lord Jagannatha open for the Untouchables. Even though 
some priests claimed that they had earlier taken the Untouchables 
inside the temple and volunteered to facilitate the entry of the 
Depressed Classes into the temple in an official manner.” But 
the Untouchables could not enter the Jagannath temple because 
of the half-heartedness of the anti-untouchability workers, strong 
opposition of the Orthodox Hindus and lack of support from the 
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intelligentsia of Puri town, who feared that their interest in the 
Depressed Classes might be construed as politically motivated 
in view of the fact that the Government regarded the Harijan 
Movement as a part of the Civil Disobedience Movement.” 
Encouraged by Pandit Nilakantha Das, Balaram Hajuri, a priest 
of the Jagannath temple made a public statement that the 
Untouchables were entitled to enter the Jagannath temple. His 
statement was publicised as a great achievement by the anti- 
untouchability committee of the province. But when Hajuri faced 
troubles from the orthodox elements on account of his bold 
statements nobody came to his rescue.’ Not only the orthodox 
Brahmins failed all bids to declare the temple open for the 
Depressed Classes but they also condemned Gandhi as an 
imposter and a cheat and appealed to the public, during the 
Harijan tour, to boycott him completely.® Gandhi’s refusal to 
enter the Jagannaih temple on the ground that the Depressed 
Classes were not allowed to go inside it, and the extreme anguish 
which he expressed at the Delang Gandhi Seva Sangha meeting 
over the visit of Kasturba, his wife and Durgaben, the wife of 
his devoted Private Secretary to the Jagannath iemple towards 
the close of March 1938 produced no sympathetic response froin 
the conservatives, and no genuine efforts by the Congress anti- 
untouchability workers. 


It appears that neither the bureaucracy nor the Congress 
gave sufficient weightage to the anti-untouchability movement 
of Gandhi. Early in March 1935, a strike of the scavengers of 
the Cuttack town who made some genuine demauds for 
enhancing their salaries, protection from the oppression of the 
Government officials and maternity leave with full pay for the 
female scavengers was ruthlessly suppressed and one hundred 
striking scavengers were dismissed from their service.’ It was 
noticed that the anti-untouchability workers who condemned 
untouchability on public platforms observed untouchability in 
their private domestic affairs, taking the plea that society would 


boycott them, if they did not observe the social norms regarding 
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untouchability.®” The Government turned down the appeal of Bira 
Kishore Behera, (who emerged from among the Untouchables 
and an enthusiastic anti-untouchability worker) for nomination 
to the Cuttack District Board on the obvious ground that he was 
a Congressman and would not toe the line of Bureaucracy. 
Behera also did not get the Congress ticket in the election to the 
Provincial Legislature in 1937 because of his out spoken criticism 
of the Congress anti-untouchability workers.’ When Behera got 
himself independently elected from the Jajpur (reserved) 
constituency, the Congress leader Nityananda Kanungo expressed 
his eagerness to bring him back into tee Congress fold.” The 
humiliating treatment that was rneied out t¢ Purnmachandra Samal 
{an educated untouchable youth of Pan cemmunity, who claimed 
‘himself to bea Cou. “ss worker and deeply inspired by Gandhi’s 
Harijan Movement) in tie house of the Prime Minister 
Biswanath Desh, by the rephew the Prime Minister for the 
alieged offence of having dared to sit in a bench on the verandah 
nd the indifferent attitude shown by the Prime Mimster himself 
towards this matter cast a sri retlection on the attitude of the 
then Congress leader towards the Untouchebles.”! The first 
Congress Ministry of Odisn14 “lso fated to pass any legisiation 
for removing the disabilitics of ihe Untouchables in socio- 
religious matters. 


The second Congress Minisiry, led by Harekrushna 
Mahatab, passed two legisiaticns to remove the disabilities of 
the Depressed Classes i.e. Odisha Removal of Civil Disabilities 
Act, 1946 and Odisha Temple Entry Authorisation and Indemnity 
Act, 1947. The former Act provided: 


“Notwithstanding any law, custom, usage or 
prescription to the contrary, no Hindu shali, by rcason 
merely of his belonging to any particular community 
or class known as Harija:;1s, Untouchables, Depressed 
“Classes or the like be preveutsd or disabled from being 
appointed to any public cfiice or enjoying or having 
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access to any public stream, river, well, tank, pathway, 
sanitary convenience or means of transport or any 
secular institution which the general public belonging 
to all other classes and communities of Hindus have a 


right to enjoy to have access to”.” 


The latter Act also enshrined: 


“Jf in the opinion of the trustee or any other authority in 
charge of any Hindu temple in the province of Odisha the 
worshippers of such temple are generally not opposed to the 
removal of the disability imposed by custom or usage on certain 
classes of Hindus in regard to entry into or offer of worship in 
such temple, such trustee or other authority may, with the 
approval of the provincial government and non withstanding 
anything contained in the Odisha Hindu Religious Endowment 
Act, 1939 or any other law throw open the temple to such classes 
who shall have the right to enter into and offer worship in such 
temple”. 


The former Act sought to remove the civic disabilities of 
the Depressed Class and the latter Act which aimed at securing 
to the Depressed Classes the right to enter the temples was 
virtually ineffective, because the priests, generally speaking, 
being orthodox Hindus would hardly agree to the entry of the 
Depressed Classes into the temple. In pursuance of the latter 
Act, the Depressed Classes of different parts of Odisha entered 
into the Jagannath temple, Puri on 12 February 1948, the day of 
the immersion of Gandhi’s ashes in the Bay of Bengal of Puri 
being led by the Dalit leader of Ganjam, Mohan Nayak.* In this 
temple entry campaign Mohan Nayak had the Patronage and 
support of the Congress Prime Minister Harekrushna Mahatab 
and the publicity Department of the Government of Odisha.” 
Besides, Nayak also received assistance from the Gandhian 
Congress leader, Raj Krushna Bose.’ Mahatab negotiated with 
the Raja of Puri for facilitating the entry of the Depressed Classes 
into the temple.” But this temple entry campaign took place 
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encountering the great opposition and even the serious physical 
assault from the priests of the temple, inspite of the presence of 
police. Till then the orthodox opinion had not changed in the 
matter of temple entry in spite of the lapse of fifteen years since 
the Harijan Movement of Gandhi in 1933. The Pandas’ merciless 
beating the temple entry campaigners and the police being the 
unlookers of the incident shows the lip sympathy of the 
Government to the Depressed Classes and nothing more. There 
was no meaning of passing legisiations after legislation and not 
peing active to translate them into practice is, indeed, justice in 
words and injustice in deeds. 


The Depressed Classes not only emerged to ascertain their 
rights in the Indias su ~icty, they also participated in the freedom 
movement, sacrifice * their lives and properties and became 
martyrs in the Non-cooperation movement (1922) and August 
Revolution (1942) in Odisha. Their role and contribution to the 
nation building are yet to bz estimated by the historians. It may 
be briefly enumerated here that Basu Sethi and Bisuni Madhual 
who became the martyrs in the peasant movement of Kanika on 
April 23, 1922 were two peop leaders and einerged from the 
lower classes of society. Similarly Saunti Mallik of Sri 
Rampur(Cuttack District), Uchhab Mallik and Gajendra Mallik, 
were both father and son of Nimapeara(Puri District), Kalanidhi 
Mahalik, Shyam Mahalik, Krushna Mahalik of Rajuali, Shankar 
Mahalik of Khaparpada (Balasore District), Magha Mahalik, 
Radhu Mahalik, Upa Mallik, Nidhi Mallik, Shankar Mallik of 
Eram, Bhajan Naik of Brahman Bahal and Baji Sethi of Seepur 
(Dhenkanal District), Raghu Naik of Godisula and Ganga Mallik 
of Chasunikula (Nilgiri) participated in the Quit-India Movement 
of 1942 and became martyrs on police-firing.” There are many 
more names from the Depressed Classes who struggled to make 
the country free from the shackies of British and became the 
freedom fighters. 
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